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Slee twins, Harold and Clement May, were 
preparing to go home for the Christmas 
holidays, from their school in the Berkshire hills, 
when they received a letter saying that their little 
sister Ruth had taken scarlet fever in a light 
form, and that the house was in quarantine. 

“And so,’’ wrote Mrs. May, “I cannot let my 
dear boys come home. Ruth Seems not to be in 
the least danger, but you must stay away. But 
[ have no idea of letting your holidays be spoiled 
on this account. You have long wished to go 
down to May Island and see how it looks in 
winter. You may go there and stay until the 
day after Christmas.” 

The boys shouted with delight. 
Island, their summer home on the coast of Maine, 
in midwinter, had been a cherished project with 
them for years. 

“You must leave the island in time to get to 
Springfield two days after Christmas, as you 
have accepted Billy Edwards's invitation to spend 
the rest of the holidays with him,’’ the letter 
went on. ‘Now I feel that I can trust you to be 
prudent and wise and manly. Take your camera, 
and bring home some pictures. Wear your 
warmest flannels on the island, take plenty of 
provisions and keep up warm fires in the house. 

“Get Captain Denny to take you over from 


Bath in his sloop and come for you again, and | 


don’t forget to ask him to stop at the lighthouse, 


so that you can arrange a code of signals to call | 


the keeper to your aid in any emergency.” 

The lads found the summer cottage in order 
and the woodhouse well filled—all as they had 
left it in September. For some days they exulted 
so much in their freedom, their bachelor’s-hall 


life, their cooking and their photographing of the 


winter scenery, that they did not leave the island. 
Then, as the weather turned fine and mild, they 
got out their catboat and sailed about a little. 

“Day after to-morrow we shall have to pack up 
and be off for Springfield,’ sighed Hal, on the 
day before Christmas. ‘I almost wish we hadn’t 
accepted Billy’s invitation.” 

They were sailing toward Pearl Island in quest 
of garnets and other specimens. 

‘Hello! it looks as if the shanty were occupied! 
Nobody was there last summer,” said Clem, as 


To visit May | 


A LIVE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


they rounded a point and saw smoke coming 
from the chimney of a tumble-down little building 
half-hidden behind a sheltering cliff, at some 
| distance from the little harbor toward which they 
| were headed. 
| ‘“‘There’s a flock of sheep high up on the hill— 
| maybe some one stays here to look after them. 


out the stones,”’ said Hal. 

After securing their boat in a well-protected 
cove, they scrambled up from the shore. 

“Come this way, Clem—I found where the 
garnets were thickest last summer,”’ said Hal. 

But Clem, with a treasure-trove of his own in 
mind, wandered across the cliffs in an opposite 
direction from his brother. The surf, dashing 
against the rocks below, covered the noise he 
made as he crashed through a thicket of spruce- 
trees. Just as he was about to leave them he 
stopped short with surprise on catching sight of a 
human figure in the moss-grown, open space 
beyond. 

There, on her knees beside a little grave, was a 
round-faced, sturdy little girl about ten years old, 
with a red worsted hood on her head, and a 
bright green shawl crossed over her chest and 
tied in a knot behind. 
was sprinkling tiny shells over the mound, and 


| pressing them in, upright, like little trees. 


We can bring around by the house after we dig | 





With quick motions she | 


| 


putting twigs of evergreen here and there— | afore we come to live with you. 


of gilt paper pasted over black-backed mussels 
rivalled the little constellations of dried star-fish 
which were sprinkled here and there. Six pink 
tarletan bags were filled with white pop-corn, and 
six ‘*bouquets”’ of red and yellow autumn leaves 
dangled, well varnished and glittering. 

“Oh, aint it pretty !’’ the girl exclaimed. Then 
raising her voice, she called, shrilly, ‘‘Now, 
gram'*pa—now you can come, if you’re sure the 
children aint around.”’ 

She ran to meet a gray, weather-beaten old 
man who promptly appeared, climbing up on 
crutches from the shore. His eyes first sought 
the little grave, to which the path led. 

‘“‘That’s what I call pretty!” he said. ‘Dell 
would ’a’ liked her grave dressed up that way!” 
He winked very hard and fast, but the child 
was too happy and excited to notice it. 

“Gram ’pa, ’taint just the grave—it’s our secret, 
mine and Dell’s! Look a’ there!’” Tugging at 


his hand, she turned him. toward the little fir. | 


“Tt's our tree,—our Christmas-tree,—an’, O 
gram’ pa, aint it beautiful!” 

The old man looked for a few moments without 
speaking. ‘Well, yes, it jest is!’’ he finally said. 
“It’s a picter. I don’t see, Katy, how you ever 
come to think of it.’’ 


“We read about ’em, gram’pa, last spring, | 


The cook to the 
lumber camp give some papers to Mis’ Lawson, 


She smiled now and then over her work, and | an’ there was a story all ’bout Christmas in one, 
when she raised the fringe of black lashes from an’ it took such a hold of Dell! She said wherever 
her pink cheeks, Clem saw a pair of bright gray | we was this Christmas, we was to have a tree; 
eyes. 
| grave—cut in and painted white—were the words | ever we was alone—and just the very day we got 
| Dell,” and “Died Oct. 12, 1892. Aged 11 yrs.” here last fall, we found this one. Dell picked it 

“Only last fall—and just our Ruthie’s age,’’ | out quick as she saw it!” 
thought Clem. “Don’t they most gen’rally hev ’em cut and 
| Suddenly the child turned to a queer little fir- | take ’em indoors ?”’ asked the grandfather. 
| tree which grew close by the grave, apart from “Oh, yes, that’s what Dell an’ me meant to do, 
|the other trees, and surveved it anxiously but 
| admiringly. It was a perfect little tree, about 
| five feet high, and its fragrant, spicy boughs were 





| trembled—“‘ lately, as Christmas kept getting 
nearer, I’ve felt ’s if I couldn’t have it cut. I 


On a little wooden slab at the head of the | an’ we used to plan about it all summer, when- | 


but—”’ and here Katy’s blithe voice broke and | 


| weighed down with such motley fruit as perhaps 
no fir-tree ever bore before. 

| There were festoons of clam-shells and delicate, 
lace-like sea-urchins, interwoven with red fringes 
|of carefully strung lobster-claws. Shining stars 


couldn't bear to take it away from Dell—her own 
tree, up here by her grave. Anyway, I think a 
live Christmas-tree is lots an’ lots nicer !”’ 

Clem winked hard in the spruce thicket, and | 
kept very still. 


. - 
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“So do I, Katy, so do I!”’ assented the old 
man. ‘Shall we call the children to see it now ?” 

“Oh! my sakes alive, no!"’ ejaculated Katy. 
| It’s only Christmas-eve morning now. I aint 
|a-goin’ to have it, not till Christmas morning, 
| after breakfast,—for that’s what Dell said,—but 
I couldn’t keep from getting things ready now, 
even if I do have to watch the children sharp all 
day to keep ’em from findin’ out. See? I’ve got 
|six of everything—one for you and me and 
every body !"” 
| “I tell you what, Katy, you'd ‘a’ done better 
to ’a’ waited till morning afore doin’ it, for the 
| weather might change, or the crows might take a 
|fancy to peck at them pretty red bags. But 
| never mind, I'll fetch up some old sail-cloth an’ 
| cover it up overnight. It makes me feel kinder 
| bad that I haint got something to put on the tree 
for you all. I did cal’late to get up to town afore 
| Christmas and get something, but —’”’ 
| ‘Why, gram’pa, course you couldn't, with 
| your leg hurt, an’ the doctor to pay!’’ replied 
| Katy, with a sudden matronly air. ‘‘You’ve got 
| enough to think of, taking care of all us five 
young ones, and giving us such a lovely home!”’ 

Katy held up her arms to clasp them about the 
old man’s neck; and as they walked away down 
the path, Clem heard Katy’s voice chirping: 
| An’ we'll have a lovely dinner—stewed chicken 
| and squash and tarts and apple-pie!’’ 

Clement bounded out of the thicket as soon as 
they were out of sight, and made his way to the 
| little harbor. Hal was already awaiting him. 
| As they sailed away he poured his story into his 

brother’s ears. The delight of the same idea was 
sparkling in both pairs of brown eyes as he 
finished. 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime!’’ ejaculated Hal. 
‘It’s what Ruth had scarlet fever for!” 
responded Clem. ‘‘Let’s stop at the lighthouse— 
the keeper can give us pointers about them. 
Then we will sail on up to town and spend the 
afternoon buying things for them.” 
The light-keeper was at his pier, and saved 
them the trouble of landing. 

‘‘*Bout the folks over on Pearl Island?’ he 
said. “Oh, yes—that’s old Cap’n Dodge. His 
|daughter and her husband died a spell back, 
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’way up in the Maine woods somewhere, and 
the children had been drifting about amongst 


strangers till the old man got worried about them, | they wore. 


the tree, the four short little men. 


Very big and 
bunchy they were with the shawls and comforters | 
Then she removed the bandages from 


and had ’em all sent down to him soon as he got | their eyes, stepped proudly to one side and, in a 


settled work—sheep-tendin’. He’s poor, but he’s 


the squarest old man you ever see! 
«There were six of the children,—nice children, | an’ look !”’ 

too,—but little Dell she died last fall quite sudden | saw her tree! 

Any 


—pneumony, I think. boys? My, yes!! 


clear, triumphant voice, commanded : 


“Now !—every one of you turn ‘round quick | 
Then she turned herself about and | 


“Oh! oh! oh! oh my!” gasped the little boys. 
Katy had turned quite pale, then rosy. “O 


gram’pa!’’ she gasped, ‘do you s’pose Dell sent 


the Christmas angels ?”’ 


It seems pretty nigh like 
However, his keen 


“It looks that way! 
it!”’? said Captain Dodge. 


eyes were searching the woods all about, as if for | 





Winter Inhabitants of the Island. 


Katy’s the only girl now. Boys are all younger’n | 
her; the baby is three, the twins are five and | 
Jacky’s just turned eight.” 

‘“That’s all right, then!’’ agreed the boys, as 
they sailed on. ‘‘We know the kind of things | 
small boys like, and it’s likely we can manage | 
Katy well enough.” 

As the sun rose on the morning of Christmas 
day, the little catboat was again stealing into | 
Pearl Island's tiny harbor. It was a quiet, | 
peaceful morning, with scarcely wind enough to | 
fill their sail. Carrying a heavy basket between 
them, the twins stole cautiously along the cliffs, | 
their hearts full of the truest Christmas joy. 

They were in time, but without a minute to 
spare. Captain Dodge came hobbling up the 
rocky path just as the boys gained their hiding- 
place. A beaming smile was on his face as | 
he removed the sail-cloth, and satisfied himself | 
that the treasures beneath it were undamaged. | 
Gathering the cloth in a roll under his arm, he | 
hastened away down the path. | 

Then out darted the twins, and began to unload 
their basket. They had made great inroads on | 
the stock of the little toy-shops in town. Horns 
they had, and fifes, mouth-organs, swords, pop- 
guns and a drum, jumping-jacks, marbles, 
picture-books and slates, wagons and engines! 
In a trice the tree was nearly hidden, for the 
presents were tied with loops of ribbon, ready to 
be hung. 

There were big cornucopias full of candy, and 
five pairs of mittens, and under the tree lay a pile | 
of oranges and nuts. For brave Katy herself 
there was a red plush work-box, filled with all 
that a work-box should contain, a pretty bisque 
doll, a book of fairy tales and a gay silk hand- 
kerchief. 

All at once a queer babble of voices came | 











something other than an angel. But the twins, 
though close by, were too well covered to 
be seen. 

“O Katy !”’ cried 
little eight-year- 
old Jacky, ‘‘is it 
yourn? Can we 
have the  play-| 
things? Just look | 
at that drum !”’ | 

Katy looked up | 
anxiously into} 
her grandfather's | 
face, almost fear- | 
ing that this beau- ; 
tiful miracle had 
removed her tree 
away, out of her 
reach, up on some 
sacred plane. 

He smiled at 
her and said, ““Go 
ahead now, Katy, it’s your own tree, and 
it’s your say what's to be done with the gifts. 


Angels—or boys,’’ he added, raising his voice, | 


‘‘we thank them, and the Lord!” 

Captain Dodge had heard from the lighthouse- 
keeper, the night before, that the lads ‘‘froip the 
west’’ had been wandering over Pear! Island. 

Katy’s trustful spirit accepted her grandfather's 
decision as final. She now stepped forward and 


took her rightful place as mistress of ceremonies. | 


‘First of all,’’ she began, in a low, explanatory 
voice, ‘‘when I say ‘Merry Christmas,’ you all 
must just roar back, ‘Merry Christmas !*to me— 
*cause that’s what our story people said. Now— 
Merry Christmas !”’ 

“Merry Christmas!’’ ‘Merry Christmas!” 
piped back the little boys, jumping about excitedly 
and clapping their small red hands. 

‘Katy! there’s mittens on it—lots of ’em!”’ 
shouted Dan. 


“Yes, I see em, Danny,’* responded his sister; 


‘but just wait a minute; the story people made a 
prayer. Say it, baby—say the pretty prayer 
sister taught you.”” 

So baby, closing his eyes tight, said devoutly, 
in a loud voice, “Lord, we thank. Thee for 
Christmas day. A-men!”’ 

«And now I'll take ’em off fast as ever I can 
said Katy, beginning by giving Jack the drym. 
Then her eyes fell upon the work-box. 

“Gram’pa!"’ she shrieked, ‘‘there’s a thimble 
in it, an’ it says ‘Katy’—an’ this doll says ‘Katy,’ 
too—an’ oh, oh—this here muffler says on it, 
‘For Captain Dodge!’ ”’ 

Soon the fir was bare of all save its decorations, 
which Katy proudly pointed out as her own 
handiwork. ‘Then she quieted the tooting, drum- 
ming, fife-blowing little boys. 

‘Now we must have a hymn,” she said. 
“Gram’pa, sing ‘Rock of Ages,’ please.”’ 

‘‘Wait a bit, dear,’ said the captain, abstract- 
edly, nodding his head and waving his hand 
about as if beating time, ‘‘I’m tryin’ to reck’let 
something appropriater. Now I’ve got it! I've 
fetched it!’’ and in a rather quavering but mellow 
tenor the old man’s voice rang out on the frosty 
air: 

“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground.” 


” 


“Gram’pa!"’ cried Katy, in an ecstacy, “that’s 
just what they sang in our story! Begin it again, 


please.”’ 


“O boys!”’ she proclaimed with sparkling eyes, 
as the dear old hymn ended, ‘this is all lots 
splendider than even me an’ Dell planned it!’’ 

‘We'll get a basket an’ come back for the 


| the boys thanks for favors the source of which 


last figure disappeared down the path, their eyes 
were brimming over with tender tears. 
“TI couldn’t help it,’ said Clem, as they scram- 


Fawcett, a great ‘leven-year-old girl like you to 
set here cryin’ and makin’ your grandfather 
mis’able, when you might have a good time 


bled to their feet and brushed the dry moss and | pretendin’,”’ she said, firmly, as she wiped her 


fir-needles from their clothes. 
like a baby.” 

“Let’s get back home,”’ said Hal, “and write it 
up for Ruth and mother. Won’t mother make | 
things nice for Katy when we come next summer, 
though! Ruth’s clothes will just about fit her.”’ 

When, by a roundabout way, the boys reached 


“I’ve been crying | 


|the harbor again, Captain Dodge was already 


there, apparently busy over some lobster-traps. | 
He looked up pleasantly as they approached. 
“Good mornin’, boys. Merry Christmas!’’ he 
said. 
He was too much a gentleman to force upon 


they wished to be unknown; but as he helped 
them push their boat off he suddenly grasped a 
hand of each. 
“Boys,” he said, “the Lord bless ye! He 
will—I haint a mite of doubt about it!” 
Grack SCHUYLER. 


——— — 


THE OLDEN CHRISTMAS- TIME. 


All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage as the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


A “PRETEND” CHRISTMAS. 


| Sarah Mary’s Substitute for the Sunday-School Christmas 
Tree. 


| school one. 
o’clock, and we could have ours the same time. 


“It aint any use for you to say you think it’s 


goin’ to stop snowin’, grandfather, for it aint; it’s | 


set in for a big storm.” 

| There was a slight quiver about little Sarah 
Mary’s lips as she said this, but she pressed them 
firmly together, and 
brushing the flakes of 
snow from her plaid 
shawl, she hung it up 
on a nail behind the 
| kitchen door and set 
about getting the break- 
fast. 

“You've been out in 
| the road to get a good 
| look at the sky, I reck- 
|on, Sarah Mary,” said 
| Grandfather Fawcett, 
gently. 

Sarah Mary nodded ; 
a queer little sound 
came from her throat, 
but she did not speak. 

‘Well, I declare, it 
|doos appear to be a 
kind of a stump, Sarah 
Mary; a kind—of—a— 
| stump,’’ said the old 
man, slowly, as he car- 
| ried in some kindlings 
for the stove in the 
living-room, and stoop- 


|ed down to open the stove door and start the fire. | 


‘‘Here she’s been ’lottin’ on that Sunday-school 
Christmas tree for weeks and weeks stiddy,”’ said 
| Grandfather Faweett, apparently addressing the 
| flickering blaze that seemed loath to start up 
| briskly, ‘‘and now she’s got to lose it. Never 
| been to a Christmas tree in her life, Sarah Mary 
aint, and thinks I haven't, nuther. 

“IT was goin’ along with her. 
| to-night, and mild weather for a week back. 
The fust snow-storm of the season, this is; and 
Sarah Mary aint fitted out for stormy weather. 
Them three miles there, and back three more, 
was goin’ to be about all I could ’ve fetched in 
| good walkin’; but I wouldn’t ‘ve begrudged 
gettin’ master tired, not a mite.” 

He shut the stove door and went back to the 
kitchen. 

“Breakfast is ’most ready,”’ said Sarah Mary, 
with a faint smile. 
and they sat down at the table. It was a very 
silent meal, but at last Sarah Mary broke the 
silence. 


| 
| 


|in; I want to talk to you. 
* 





Full moon due | 


Presently it was quite ready, | 


eyes; ‘‘I declare, I’m real ashamed of you!” 

“Grandfather !"’ called the little girl, cheerily, 
about half an hour later. ‘‘You must have split 
up more’n enough kindlin’s by this time. Come 
I’ve got a reg’lar 
splendid plan.” 

The old man came in quickly, rubbing his 
hands. 

**Kind o’ cool in the shed this mornin’,’’ he 
said, looking anxiously at Sarah Mary, whose 
eyes were red, though she smiled bravely at him. 

“You sit right down here in front of the stove, 
and get warmed up,”’ she said, drawing the old 
rocking-chair forward. ‘I’ve had a real smart 
cryin’ spell, and I feel a lot better now, and I'll 
tell you about my plan. 

“T’ve been thinkin’,’’ she went on, speaking 
quickly, as she stood quite close to her grand- 
father, ‘‘that this is the day before Christmas, 
just the same as ever, and to-night "ll be Christ- 
mas eve just the same as ever, and the only thing 
that’s diff’rent is that we'll be to home, ’stead of 
down to the church.” 

Here her voice trembled a little, but only for a 
moment. 

“And I don’t see why you and I, grandfather, 
can’t have a pretend Christmas here, that'll be 


|’most as good as if we’d gone to the Sunday- 


They was to have theirs at six 

“Of course,’’ said the little girl, wistfully, ‘“‘we 
could do it better if we'd ever seen a real 
Christmas ent’tainment, but I reckon we can 
make out, grandfather, don't you ?”’ 

‘J see a Christmas ent’tainment once, tree and 
all,’ said the old man. “’Twas when your 
father was a little chap, and we was visitin’ with 
Brother Henry’s folks down in the city.” 

“O grandfather,’’ 
exclaimed the child, 
drawing a long breath, 
“then you must be more 
disappointed even than 
lam, because you know 
what youre missin’! 
But you can tell me 
what it was like, so we 
can pretend just com- 
plete.” 

“ Well,”’ began the 
old man, “there was a 
tree, all covered with 
sparklin’ things and col- 
ored ones, and candles ; 
and then the folks’ pres- 
ents was hung on the 
limbs, too. The room 
was all kind of trimmed 
round with green, and 
there was words on the 
walls, ‘Peace on earth,’ 
‘Good-will to men,’ and 
sev’ral others. 

“And there was a 
Santa Claus,’’ he went 
| on; ‘‘a man all dressed up in furs, with long 


Sarah Mary has a good Cry. 


| whiskers, and lookin’ as if he’d been out in a 
snowstorm, and he made some remarks fust, and 
then give out the presents. There was a parcel 
of candy for each child, I rec’lect. "Twas a 
handsome sight.” 

| Little Sarah Mary gave a gasp of excitement, 

| as the old man stopped. 

‘““We can pretend ’most all of it, if you'll help, 

| grandfather,” she said. 

| «I’m ready for anythin’ you suggest, ma’am,” 

|said the old man, as he rubbed little Sarah 

| Mary’s hand between his own rough palms. 

| “Well, then,’’ said the child, briskly, ‘shad you 
just as soon have your dinner at half-past ’leven, 

| so I can have the whole afternoon to get ready to 

| pretend in ?”’ 

‘‘Have it at ten-thutty, if you say so,”’ said her 

| grandfather, gaily. 

| “No,” said Sarah Mary, with much gravity, 
‘shalf-past “leven will be early enough. Now 
there’s two or three things you can do to help. I 

| don’t see "t we can have a real tree; but if we 





floating up from the little garden below. The/ things we can’t carry,’’ said Katy, at last. 
twins, with their empty basket, sprang back into ‘Dan, give gram’pa your fife, an’ you keep your 
the thicket and crept under some low-hanging | horn. Jamie, you give sister your horn, an’ 
branches. Soon they saw a singular sight. | blow on your mouth-organ. Jacky can drum 


‘‘Last year was the first one they ever had, but | could bring in that tallest apple-wood chunk 
I didn’t mind missin’ that, grandfather, because | that’s out in the shed, and cut some notches in it, 
you was sick; but now it just seems as if —’’ | and stick some of the twigs from the brush-pile 
Poor little Sarah Mary could not finish, but rose in the notches, I think ’twould make a real good 
abruptly, and began to clear away the dishes. | pretendin’ tree; and that chunk has got a splen- 





Katy came walking backward up the path, | and Neddy can toot. 


guiding a blindfolded little procession—Jamie, | 
Dan, Jacky, with Captain Dodge leading three- | 


Now we're ready— 
come on. Keep step, 


“IT know, honey, 


| did square bottom to stand on. 





year-old baby Ned at the rear. Katy was so | like gram’pa did when 
much. absorbed in her difficult task, and with her | he was a soldier — 
determination to keep the little boys from ‘‘peek- | right, left, right, left!"’ 
ing’’ till the proper moment came, that she did| A strange, pictur- 
not once glance behind her. |esque and boisterous 
The twins listened to the small babel : | procession it was, as 
*“What’s it goin’ to be, Katy ?”’ it took its way back 
*O Katy, will Dell be there ?”’ |to the little house. 
‘Shut your eves tight, an’ don’t, for nothing, Every one was sol- 
push up the bandages!”’ said Katy. emnly performing 
“Katy, it’s tight!” upon some ‘‘instru- 
“Can't I peek just once ?” ment of music ;’’ even 
“Be careful, gram’pa; don’t let Neddy pull | Captain Dodge. him- 
back so, he’ll make you fall! Go on, Jamie, | self, in the rear, was 
sister’! take it off soon.’’ whistling an old 
Captain Dodge already saw the wonderful | Christmas carol. 
change which, in a few short minutes, had come| When Hal and 
over the tree, but though he marvelled, he was | Clem exchanged fur- 
silent. Katy stood in a row, with their backs to | tive glances, as the 


said the old man, ‘‘And then of course,’”’ she went on, ‘“‘you must 
patting her head, as | be Santa Claus, and you'll know just how, ’slong 
he, too, rose from the | as you’ve seen one; and if you could spare me 
table; ‘‘it's a real | some old Home and Farms I'd be obliged. And 
"stump, that’s what it | I’ll do all the rest.” 
) is. IguessI’ll goout| ‘Mussy sakes alive!’ ejaculated Grandfather 
into the shed and split | Fawcett, ‘“‘what a little planner you be! Well, 
up some more kind- | well, I guess there's quite a little job laid out for 
lin’s.”’ me. I’ll look over the Home and Farms fust, 
When the door from | and see what I can spare. I s’pose it’s no use 
the kitchen into the | askin’ you what they're for ?”’ 
shed was closed, Sarah ‘Not a mite,’’ replied the child, merrily, as she 
Mary sank into the | took down the broom from its peg on the wall. 
splint-bottomed rock-| ‘Guess I’ll step out, if it’s housecleanin’ time,” 
ing-chair and sobbed | said Grandfather Fawcett, and he beat a retreat, 





“Boys, the Lord bless ye: 


despairingly. Grad- 
ually the sobs ceased. 
Then she stopped 


straight. 
‘Well, Sarah Mary 


| in pretended dismay, to the living-room. 
‘‘Here’s four numbers from three years ago’s file 
that haven’t got anythin’ of no great interest to 


rocking and sat up/ me in ’em,” said the old man, cautiously opening 


| the kitchen door at about ten o’clock, with a little 
package of old newspapers in his hand. ‘Will 
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that be enough for your pupposes? Seems to be, 
great doin’s in here this mornin’. Haven't I} 
smelled molas—”’ | 

“Grandfather!” said Sarah Mary, in a warning 
tone; and the old man dropped the papers and | 
retreated. 

“Jest like her ma, that child is,’ he said to | 
himself, as he put on his coat, preparatory to a 








The Plan revealed. 


trip to the cold garret, where he expected to find 
some articles suitable for his afternoon’s mas- 
querade. ‘There aint no stumpin’ her, not for 
long, I can tell ye!” 

Dinner was what Sarah Mary called ‘slim,”’ 
that day, and was eaten with all possible expedi- 
tion. Sarah Mary's thin little cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes were unusually bright. 
Once she laid down her knife and fork, and 
looked anxiously across at her grandfather. 

“Do you s’pose—do you reckon it’s silly for me 
to be pretendin’?’’ she asked. ‘Had I ought to 
consider I’m too old for play, grandfather ?” 

“Le’s see, how old be you, ’xactly ?”’ inquired 
the old man. 

“I’m jest almost ‘leven,’’ responded the child. 

“Well, that’s gettin’ on, o’ course; but seein’ 
you’re small for your age, I presume it might be 
allowed ye to play a little spell longer, if you geta 
good chance, like this one. And I’m gettin’ 
along into my second childhood, you know, 
Sarah Mary, so I’ve got a right to play, too.” 


The child’s last doubt vanished with this 
assurance. 

“TI do believe,’ she said to herself, as she 
washed the dinner dishes, “that grandfather 


counted on that tree more’n I did. I must 
make things seem as much like that other 
ent’tainment he saw as I can. I wish I could 
*ve got a reg’lar little tree. That chunk 
don’t look tall, even settin’ it on the bottom 
of the wash-tub. But it'll have to do.”’ 

All the long afternoon the snow fell thick 
and fast. Noone passed the Fawcett farm- 
house, but that was not strange, for their 
road was not much travelled at any time. 
Grandfather Fawcett and Sarah Mary were 
too busy to pay much heed to the storm. 

It had been agreed between them that when 
Grandfather Fawcett had placed the chunk, 
with its twig-branches tightly notched in, 
according to Sarah Mary's directions, she 
was to take possession of the living-room, 
and beautify it as she saw fit. 

All her grandfather had to do with it was 
to give her a few more particulars about the 
decorations he had seen that other Christmas, 
so long ago. He was not to be permitted 
to see the living-room till six o'clock. 

Precisely at that hour Sarah Mary, in 
the character of guest, and Santa Claus 
in the person of her grandfather, were to 
enter the apartment, one from the kitchen 
and the other from the entry. 

Time hung rather heavily on the old man. 

At five o’clock he muttered to himself, “I 
wisht I could see how I look,’’ and vainly 
tried to get a glimpse of his figure in the little 
cracked looking-glass, six inches square, 
which hung in his room. ‘I mistrust I don’t 
look jest ’xactly like that other feller did; 
an’ I wish flour didn’t rub off so easy. I 
don’t darst to set down, for fear I shall bust 
my gearin’ somewher’s; but lawzee! won't 
that child be tickled when she sees me!” 

“There!’’ exclaimed Sarah Mary, descending 
from a chair on which she had been standing, 
and looking about the room with pride, “Tye | 
done the very best I could. I hope grandfather’ll | 
be pleased. It’s half-past five now, and I er 
hurry and get dressed.”’ 

A few minutes before six o'clock a little figure | 
stepped softly down the steep back stairs, and at 
about the same time a large, cumbersome form 
descended the front stairs laboriously. 

As the old clock in the kitchen struck six with | 
its sharp, curt strokes, these two figures entered | 
the living-room from opposite directions, and | 
gazed at each other. | 

Sarah Mary was bravely attired in a changeable 
silk waist which had once belonged to her mother, | 
and a skirt of some sort, the exact style of which | 
could not be determined, inasmuch as it was 
completely covered by Sarah Mary’s best apron, 
a very large white one with strings of great | 





| hair ever would. 


length. These strings were crossed diagonally 
on the child’s back, and brought over her 
shoulders to the front, where they terminated in 
a large bow securely pinned to her dress. Her 
curly hair had been made to lie as flat as such 
She stood with her eves riveted 
on Santa Claus, on whose face was a broad smile. 

Truly he was a wonderful Santa Claus! An 
old buffalo skin, plentifully besprinkled with 
flour, was gathered around him and tied in place 
about his neck, arms and legs. It was vasy to 
see that getting down-stairs at ever so slow a 
pace must have been a difficult matter. His hair 
and beard were well covered with flour, and so 
was the old fur cap 
on his head. There 
was even a dash of 
flour here and there 
on the tall boots he 
wore. 

“Oh! Oh! I'd 
never know you in 
the world!”’ gasped 


Sarah Mary; and 
then, recollegting 


herself, she walked 
sedately to a chair 
placed in one corner 
of the room. 
Santa Claus, 
his part, was 
able to suppress an 
admiring ‘Well, I 
declare to man!’ as 
looked around the room. On the walls in 


for 
un- 


he 


several places were strips of brown cambric, on | 


which were pasted sentiments appropriate to the 
Christmas season. The letters were of various 
sizes, cut from Home and Farm. 

‘*Peace on earth,”’ read Santa Claus, looking at 


the words over the stove through a mist that | 


made them waver. 

A wreath of autumn leaves was pinned on one 
window curtain, and a bunch of dried ‘ever- 
lastings’’ on the other. There was a big candle 
in the centre of the wooden mantel, and a small 
one at each end. A lamp burned on the one 
table, and the smallest candle of all shone from a 
little tin candlestick on the flat top of the tree. 

The inverted wash-tub was hidden by an old 
red cloth, and above it-the tree rose resplendent, 
its bare twigs glistening with strips of tin and 
scraps of colored paper, and hung with strings of 
pop-corn. ‘Tied to the two largest branches were 
two packages wrapped in newspaper. 

Sarah Mary’s eyes shone with pride as she 
looked at the tree. 

“This is a glor’ous, blessed time, children,” 
said Santa Claus, advancing slowly to the tree 
and turning his eyes on his sedate but beaming 


| 


received the package and a pat on the head from 
Santa Claus. She turned away, and then stopped. 

*““Grandfather,”’ she cried, facing about and 
throwing her little as far around the 
befloured buffalo they would reach, 
“you've been a splendid Santa Claus, and now 
will you take your package and be the rest of the 
children with me? 
but it’s real good. I tasted it to see.” 

“Well, I reckon I will,’’ said Grandfather 
Fawcett, heartily, as he burst the bonds of his 
buffalo robe, and kicked off the clumsy 
with a right good will. 

He and Sarah Mary were sitting together in the 
big old rocking-chair, the candles were burning 
low, and the molasses candy was nearly gone, 
when the two revellers heard 
sound of sleigh-bells, followed by a knock at 


arms 


robe as 


It’s only just molasses candy, 


boots 


Christmas the 
their door. 

“IT jest stopped on my way home from the 
Corners” Fawcetts’ nearest 
when the door was opened. ‘I thought I'd come 
in and tell vou that the Sunday-school tree is 


said the neighbor, 


postponed till to-morrer night, on account of the 
bad travellin’; and I can fix it to take Sarah 
Mary and you, too, along with us, to the ent’tain- 
ment. Good night.” 

“Much obliged! Much obliged!" 
father Fawcett, as he drove away. 

Sarah Mary, preparing to go to bed, took 
peep at fhe outside world. 

‘““Why, grandfather!’ she exc 
“it has stopped snowin’, and the moon is comin’ 
out! What a bee-vu-tiful time Christmas is!" 

Evizanetu L. Govip. 


said Grand- 
a 


laimed, joyfully, 


<o- 


THE STARS. 


Upon the night’s black stem, behold 
A million shining buds unfold 
And light her garden’s azure lawn 
Where walks the moon from dusk to dawn. 
— Selected. 
<-> 


SCRAPS. 
The New-Comer at the Old Ladies’ Home. 


A chill, northeast wind was blowir fine lines 
of rain shot obliquely across the window-panes, 
and a few brown leaves were drifting here and 
there. The Old Ladies’ Home stood back from 
the street, and in with its of 
green lawn and vine-draped porch, looked pleasant 
but in this dull November twilfght it 
seemed to rear its square brick walls uncompro- 
misingly toward the street, and the sign over the 
door peered unpleasantly through the gloom. 


iw: 


summer, square 


enough ; 


The gate slammed to as if opened by some 
nervous hand. Mrs. Perkins, the old 
ladies, who was spenjling the afterngon with the 
French sisters, glanced indifferently out of the 


one of 





Santa Claus and Sarah Mary 


audience. ‘We've got a sight of things to be 
joyful about, and this is the time to count ’em up. 


All of us here are enjoyin’ good health and 


appetites, and aint sufferin’ from cold nor want. 

“It’s a great thing for families to be together at 
sech times as these, too, children. 
to be thankful that we aint livin’ in heathen 
lands, children, but that we’ve got the priv’lege 
of celebratin’ this joyful occasion. And wishin‘ 
you all a merry Christmas, I will now perceed to 
distribute the presents.” 

So saying, Santa Claus put out his hand and 
cautiously untied one of the newspaper packages. 

‘“‘‘For Grandfather Faweett,’”’ he read slowly 
aloud. ‘‘I understand he’s expected to be with 
us this evenin’, and will probably be along in a 
few minutes.” 

He untied the other package, and read, “ ‘For 
Sarah Mary Faweett.’ Will the little gal step 
forrard and get her present?’’ Sarah Mary 


And we want | 


| with a scornful sniff. 


} 


window. She was a wiry little woman, with | 
eager, ferret-like black eyes, and extremely black 
hair which she wore in youthful curls. 

Her indifference, the result of a long, monoto- 
nous afternoon, had not been half so natural to 
her as was the quick movement with which she 
sprang up and craned her long neck to peer down 
into the vard. 

“I declare to goodness !"’ she exclaimed. 

‘““What is it? What's the matter?’’ cried the 
others, hurrying to the window. 

“It's late * she answered, 
away. 

‘‘But what was it? Do tell us!’’ cried Mrs. 
Slocum and Miss Adelaide French together. 
Miss Virginia French stalked over to the closet 
If that wasn’t just like 


too now,’ turning 


Adelaide—to humor Matilda Perkins so! Ade- 
laide never would be anything but a child! 
Miss Adelaide, happily unconscious of her 


615 


sister's mood and looking eagerly at Mrs. 
Perkins, was a queer-looking old woman, with 
and but 
her blue eves as a 


round face absurd snuff-colored wig; 


were as clear and innocent 


child's. 


Mrs. Perkins pursed her lips with an air of 


virtuous expression. She could not quite keep a 


gleam of triumph out of her eves, that she should 


know a full hour before any one else, but her 
voice was decorously plaintive. 
“You'll know soon enough if it’s what I think 


tis,’’ she answered, rising and shaking her skirts. 
She always wore ruffled dresses, and this move- 
ment was a signal of departure. After she left 
the four old ladies looked apprehensively at each 
other. 

“What could it be?” asked Miss Adelaide, 
helplessly. 

“IT do hope ‘taint nothin’ serious,’’ said Mrs. 


Slocum, anxiously. She was a little, thin old 


woman, with a worried forehead and a general 


faded-out appearance. 


* "Taint likely!" snapped Miss Virginia. Mrs. 
Perkins always put her out of temper. 

“Sho, now,"’ remarked the second visitor, 
comfortably, “‘vou aint got no call to get mad at 
Matildy Perkins, seeing it’s as natural for her to 


make a mystery out of two sticks as for a duck 
to swim.” 
“Must 


yet,”’ 


She rose as she spoke. 
Miss Pratt 
urged Miss Virginia, hospitably. 


vou be going, It's early 

“It's "most supper-time, though; and besides,”’ 
with a jolly smile on her comfortable face, “I 
if Mis’ 


house curious over her mystery. 


want to be down early, and Perkins 


aint got the whol 
I'm obliged 


see 


Virginia. 
the 


for a pleasant afternoon, 
Mis‘ 


went down the corridor together. 


You coming, too, Slocum ?”’ and two 


Supper-time proved Miss Pratt's surmise cor- 
rect. 
the air, and Mrs. 
as she sipped her tea. 
‘“Where’s Miss Baker?’ 
“Oh, be fast 
Mrs. Perkins; and her tone implied that with her 
appearance the mystery would be solved. 


There was a general thrill of expectancy in 
Perkins had a conscious smile 
asked one. 


she'll here enough,’’ responded 


99 


“Hush! There she comes now whispered 
another, excitedly. 

All eves were turned toward the door as the 
matron appeared. She was a large, sensible 


looking woman, with a quiet face; plainly there 
was nothing about her to attract attention. 


But she was not alone; she was half-leading, 


half-pushing a girl of fifteen. Such a forlorn 
looking girl! Her features were sharp and 
pinched; her short, light hair showed a sadly 


unsuccessful attempt at order, and her scant, ill- 
fitting brown dress had several distinct patches. 

“This is Emily “You 

know I told she was coming to us, and I 
hope we shall soon make her feel at home.” 

The girl while the dull 

crept up to her very ears. She clasped and 


Brent,”’ said the matron. 


you 
looked down, red 
unclasped her thin, chapped hands over the 
worn brown dress. The old ladies all stared; 
no one said a word. 
the 
** find 
supper, I must go to the kitchen.” 

Thus the pitifal, 
appealing look around the table, but did not 
move. Mrs. Perkins tittered. 

‘What'd she say her name was? I should 
she remarked, audibly. 


matron, her 


t 
A 


*There!’’ said giving a 


kindly push; seat and eat your 


child. 
girl gave 


deserted, a 


call her Scraps,” 

The name was certainly 
several of the old giggled. 
Adelaide looked disturbed, and 


applicable, and 
Miss 
beckoned the 
girl to a vacant seat next her. The stranger 
took it hesitatingly. Miss Adelaide tried to 
but only 
and, too simple and childlike 


ladies 


make her talk, received monosy|- 


lables in reply ; 
herself to put the girl at ease, soon fell into 
a silence scarcely less miserable than het 
companions. 

Within an 


pitiful little history. 


hour every one knew the girl's 


Her mother had died 


when she was a baby; her father had been 
a drunkard, and at his death, a month 
before, she was left alone. She lived in the 


country, and there was nothing before her 
but the county poorhouse, when Miss Baker, 
hearing of her, offered to take her into the 
Home, thinking she could go to school and 
help about the lighter housework 
of school hours. 

And so began a strange, new life for the 
girl—a life Old Home. The 
name Mrs. Perkins had given stuck to her; 
every one called her Scraps. But she did not 

mind that. Her life had not been one to make 
her sensitive. If her clothes were poor, they were 
the same she had always been used to, and now 


outside 


’ 


in an Ladies 


she had enough to eat. 
School the hardest thing. 
absolutely nothing, and was put in classes with 


was She knew 
little children of six and seven whose knowledge 
a perpetual her. It 
always with a sigh of relief that she entered the 
Home gate, where she could put aside the per- 


was bewilderment to was 


plexing books for the tasks that came within her 
simple comprehension. 

The old ladies, Miss Adelaide and Miss Pratt 
excepted, at first treated her coldly. It annoyed 
them in a subtle, irritating way to have her forlorn 
figure among them, a silent plea for kindness they 
were not willing to give. 

But after a time, as they found out her willing- 
ness and faithfulness, they not only tolerated her, 
but often asked some service, which they would 
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reward with bits of old finery and ribbon. Scraps | 
was passionately fond of these, and never wearied 
of looking over her scanty hoard. 


As time went on Miss Adelaide and Scraps | 
Scraps would go to Miss | 
Adelaide’s room on her return from school, and | 


became warm friends. 


tell of her struggles with the strange letters and 


still more baffling figures; and many an hour she | 
spent, the happiest of her life, listening to Miss | 


Adelaide’s stories of her old home—of Miss 


Virginia’s beauty and many suitors, of the gay | 


companies they used to have, and, best of all, 
of the happy Christmas-tide with its generous 
giving. 

Almost always, too, Miss Adelaide would end 
by spreading before Scraps’ admiring eyes their | 
few dearly cherished bits of jewelry—the hair | 
brooch, the signet ring, the bracelet of thin links | 
of gold, and last of all a quaint brooch of twisted | 
gold, which was Scraps’ special admiration. 


One day Miss Virginia went to her sister with | hung Scraps’ meagre wardrobe, each article droop- | spotting this! 


a stern face. 
‘««Adelaide,’’ she said, ‘‘where’s my pin ?”’ 
‘‘What pin ?’’ cried Miss Adelaide, startled. 
‘“My gold one. I wore it Sunday, and I know | 

I put it back. I always do.” 
‘Have you looked in your 

best dress, Virginia? You 

might have left it there.”’ 

“]T never did such a thing,”’ 
answered her sister. ‘But I'll 
look.”’ 

She went to the closet just 
as Mrs. Slocum and Mrs. 
Perkins entered the room. 
With her head among the 
dresses she did not hear them. 

“No, it aint here, Adelaide !’’ 
she called. 

“What aint? What’s the 
matter ?’’ cried Mrs. Perkins, 
looking from Miss Adelaide’s 
frightened face to Miss Vir- 
ginia’s grim one. ‘Have you 
lost something ?"’ 

“T can’t find my pin,’’ she 
said, coldly. ‘I suppose I’ve 
mislaid it, that’s all.’’ Miss 
Virginia sat down indifferent- 
ly. But Mrs. Perkins was not 
to be put off. 

“Miss Virginia, you don’t 
mean you can’t find that gold 
pin! Here comes Miss Pratt. 


” 


Miss Pratt, poor 


Miss Virginia has lost her gold pin—leastways | around the mattress, her spectacles pushed high | everything was in order. 
but there’s other things | on her anxious forehead. Miss Adelaide dropped | out and shut the door. 


she says she's lost it; 
besides losings.’ 

Miss Virginia looked quickly at her sister. 
Miss Adelaide’s eyes were round and frightened. 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ she faltered. 

Mrs. 
circle and lowered her voice. 

“T mean —”’ she said. ‘Aint you often showed 
that pin to Scraps ?”’ 

‘Yes.”” 

‘And aint she admired it ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ admitted Miss Adelaide, in a low voice. 

“And you didn’t go out Sunday ?”’ 

“Not out of my room after I put that on.” 

Mrs. Perkins nodded triumphantly. 

“Then,”’ she said, impressively, ‘it must either 
be in the room or have been taken out. You 
_ know ’taint round here anywheres ?”’ 

“I’ve looked everywhere,’’ answered Miss 
Virginia. Much as she disliked Mrs. Perkins, 
she could not help admiring her quickness; and 
besides, she wanted her pin. Mrs. Perkins 
thought a moment. 

“Of course,”’ she said, softly, ‘there aint but 
one person would touch it. I think the best thing 
would be to settle the matter now. Suppose we 
—just we five—go to Scraps’ room and look? I 
always did suspect the girl.”’ 

“IT don’t believe she took it!’* wailed Miss 
Adelaide. Mrs. Perkins paid no attention to her, 
but waited watchfully for the next opinion. 

“Tt don’t seem right todothat way. I’d rather 
ask the girl,’’ said Miss Pratt. 

“But if she’s honest, you’d hurt her feelings 
for nothing,” insinuated Mrs. Perkins. 

Miss Pratt pondered heavily. She could not 
keep up with her nimble antagonist. Mrs. 
Perkins saw her advantage, and followed it up. 

‘“‘And if we waited it might go on,”’ she said, 
‘‘or others might hear of it, and then *twould be 
hard on the girl. Now if just we five go, no one 
need know. What do you say, Miss Virginia?” 

“T’ll go,”’ she said, briefly. 

“Then we'd better go right off,’ said Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘She'll be back from school pretty 
soon. Come on, all!’’ and she led the way. But 
Miss Adelaide held back. 

“What are you waiting for? 
sharply. ‘Come along.”’ 

So Miss Adelaide miserably joined the proces- 
sion. They went softly down the corridor till 
they came to the door of Scraps’ room. It was 
closed. Then, for the first time, they realized 
what they were doing. 
trembling hand on her sister’s arm. 

“Come away, Virginia. °*Taint very much— 
let the poor child have it. It—it seems as if | 
we're house-breakers.”’ 

‘Perhaps "trcould be better to tell Miss Baker 
and let her look,’’ answered Miss Virginia, irreso- 
lutely. Her usual pride had quite deserted her, 
and she wavered visibly. 
darted ahead. 

“Goodness me! 


” 


said her sister, 


I never see sech a pack 0’ 


Perkins gave a quick glance around the 


Miss Adelaide put a | 


Mrs. Perkins suddenly | 


| cowards! 
|nothing but a servant. Aint we got a right to| 
examine our servants’ rooms for stolen goods, I’d | 
like to know ?’’ She opened the door violently. 


«“’Twon’t take us long to look, at any rate,” 


she said. ‘‘The room aint bigger than a two-| 
penny bit. Now, Miss Pratt, you feel in those | 


clothes. Mis’ Slocum, you take the bed; and if | 
Miss Virginia will take one drawer, I'll take the | 
| other. And there’s Adelaide —’’ 
| ‘There don’t seem to be any room for me, and 
|I’m only in the way. My head aches, too. I 
| guess I’d better go back.”’ 
| «Adelaide !”’ said her sister. 
“There's that bag under the bed, Miss Adelaide,”’ | 
said Mrs. B -erkins, sweetly. ‘If you'd jest as soon | 
take that.” Miss Adelaide submitted meekly. | 
The room had space only for a cot-bed, a small 
bureau, a chair and a corner washstand. There | 
was a row of hooks behind the door, and on these 


| ing forlornly, as if instinct with the pitiful loneli- | 
| ness of the girl. Miss Pratt’s ample figure, as | 
| She stood before the garments searching in the | 
pockets and hems, made them seem, by contrast, | 


’Taint as if she was one of us; she’s | 


‘What's the matter?’’ asked Mrs. Perkins, 
|impatiently. Mrs. Slocum laid something on 
the bed. The others crowded round; only Miss 
Adelaide never moved. They saw a red pin- 


' cushion in the shape of a rude heart, and on it, in 
crooked letters, the pins formed the words, ‘Deer | 
| afford some trimmings.” 


Mis Adlade Mery Chrismus.”’ 
The silence made Miss Adelaide turn, and she 
caught up the ugly cushion with a little cry. 
‘‘That’s what it meant,’’ she cried, 
‘meechin’ ways!’ She was making us Christmas 
presents,—us who'd never done a thing for her,— 
not a thing to make her lonely life less lonely— 


not a thing to make Christmas a happy time for | 


her, and she feeding her poor starved life on the | 
scraps of kindness we flung her!” 

A tear rolled down and splashed on the red 
cushion. 
away. 

‘“‘There!’’ she cried. ‘‘Make things better by 
You know how: ’twas done up.” 
Miss Virginia handed it to Mrs. Slocum. 
fix it again. And I guess we’d better put the rest 


| back.” 
Miss Adelaide left the room, and her sister did | 





Scraps is Introduced. 


only dejected shadows. Mrs. Slocum was poking 


| down by the other side of the bed, and rested her | 
head against the pillow. 

| Her thick, snuff-colored wig had slipped, and 
| showed a few thin, gray hairs, but her misery 
was so real as quite to overshadow any humor in 
| the situation. She put out her hand and touched 
| the old bag, and then drew it back as if it had 
| burnther. Her sister looked at her and frowned. 

“It—it’s locked,” pleaded Miss Adelaide. 

“I was wondering how long ’twould be before | 
you’d discover that!” retorted Miss Virginia. | 
Her conscience was troubling her, but she would | 
not yield. She tossed a key to her sister, and | 
then put the drawer back. 

“’Taint in my drawer, either,’’ said Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘I guess it must bein that bag. You'd | 
better hurry, Miss Adelaide. She'll be home 
pretty soon.”’ 

Miss Adelaide pulled the bag out and fitted the | 


key. The four old ladies peered eagerly down at | 
her. Suddenly she drew her hand back again. | 
“TI can’t,”’ she said. ‘‘One of you must do it.”’ 


‘‘ Adelaide !”’ said her sister, once more. 
Miss Adelaide 
shut her mouth 
firmly. Her round 
face took on an 
obstinate expres- 
sion. She turned 
her head away 
and opened the 
bag with a jerk. 
“There!’’ she 
said, ** now I’ve 
opened it. I won't 
do another thing. 
You needn’t try 
to make me, Vir- 
ginia! I shall not 
do it.’’ She scram- 
bled to her feet 
and opened the 
door, but her sister 
held her fast. 
Mrs. Perkins 
stooped down and 
pulled open the 
bag, which seem- 
ed full of bits of 
| silk and ribbon. 
| Where'd she 
get so many ?” she 
asked. “It looks 
as if we're on the 
track, now doesn’t 
it ? And see here !”’ 
| She pulled from under the rags three little | 
packages, carefully tied up in bright-colored bits 
of tissue-paper. She distributed them rapidly, 
| passing one to Miss Adelaide, who made no effort 
to take it, but let it roll under the bed. Mrs. | 
| Perkins dived after it and came up flushed just as | 
| Mrs. Slocum gave an exclamation of dismay. | 





| toast. 
| the gloom of the room. 


eyes. 


| face in the pillow. 


| her loose old shoes. 





The Search. 


The rest worked in silence until 
Then they filed silently 


not oppose her. 


That night Miss Adelaide had a sick headache. 
| Scraps came up at supper-time to bring her some 
Her thin little face looked sharply through 
‘‘Here’s your toast,’’ she said. ‘It’s dark in 
here. Sha’n’t I get you a light ?”’ 

“No, no,’’ answered Miss Adelaide, quickly. 
It seemed to her she could not meet the child’s 
Scraps stood a moment, full of sympathy. 

“I’m sorry you’re sick, Miss Adelaide,”’ she 
said, awkwardly; ‘‘I guess you’ll feel better in 
the morning, don't you ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ answered Miss Adelaide, burying her 
“Run down-stairs and get 
your supper, Scraps. It will be all cold.” 

Scraps obeyed, as she always did, and Miss 
Adelaide heard her shuffling down the stairs in 
When Miss Virginia came 
in, she found her sister sitting up in bed with a 
flushed, excited face. 

‘‘Virginia,”’ she cried, 
I in my purse ?”’ 

“Three dollars and five cents,’’ answered Miss 
Virginia. She did 
not need to look ; 
she could remem- 
ber everything in 
their accounts for 
months back. 

“Tam going to 
get Scraps a pair 
of shoes for Christ- 
mas!’’ Miss Ade- 
laide was fright- 
ened when she 
had said it, for 
it was understood 
between them that 
Miss Virginia 
should say what 
was to be bought. 
But no explosion 
came. 

‘““You—you aint 
angry, are you?” 
asked Miss Ade- 
laide, pleadingly. 

“T haven't said 
I was, have I?” 
returned her sis- 
ter. “I was think- 
ing.”’ 

“Oh!” answer- 
ed Miss Adelaide, 
humbly. 


‘chow much money have 


inferiority. She never ‘“‘thought.’’ There was a 
knock at the door, and Miss Pratt entered. 
**How’s your head, Miss Adelaide ?”’ she asked. 
“It’s some better, thank you.” 
‘““Was your toast hot ?’’ 
“T guess twas. I didn’t notice.” 
There was silence a moment. Suddenly Miss 








“that’s her | 


Miss Virginia snatched the cushion | 


“You | 


| about,” 


She felt | 
conscious of her | 





Pratt burst out: “I don’t know what to say, or 
how to say it, but I feel downright ashamed of 
this afternoon. The idea of that child, poorer 
than any church-mouse, trying to be giving us 
something! I—I jest can’t stand it. I’ve got an 
old brown merino I shall fix up. I guess I can 


“I’ve been a-knocking, and no one heard me,”’ 
said Mrs. Slocum, putting in her head. ‘I couldn’t 
help hearing, and I’m so glad! Iwas so worrited 
I couldn’t rest easy in my mind till I’d said I'd 
do suthin’. I don’t know what, but I’ve got to 
make up some way.” 

“That's real good of you, Mis’ Slocum,” 
answered Miss Pratt, ‘‘and as I was saying —’’ 

A knock at the door interrupted them. 

“There’s the last one,’”’ said Miss Virginia, 
grimly. A flash of surprise passed over Mrs. 
Perkins’s face as she entered, upon seeing the 


y | others, but she regained her self-possession in- 


stantly. Her little shrewd, black eyes glanced 
keenly at each one. 

“T wonder if I don’t know what you’re talking 
she said, gaily. ‘About Scraps? I 
Now I’ve got a plan. Suppose we 

make up a scrap-bag for her 
and fill it and hang it on the 
door, so she can find it, Christ- 
mas morning. A good many 
of the others will help.” 

Miss Adelaide sat up in great 
excitement. Her nightcap was 
over one ear, and her sister 
jerked it into place, but she 
did not notice. 

“O Mrs. Perkins,”’ she cried, 
“how do you think of such 
things? She will be so 
pleased!’” Miss Adelaide’s 
simple old face, wrinkled as 
it was, looked like that of a 
happy child. 

Mrs. Perkins fluttered con- 
sciously. “I thought you'd 
like it," she said. “But you 
must be tired, dear Miss Ade- 
laide, so we won’t stay. I jest 
put in my head to tell you.” 

She rose and Miss Pratt 
and Mrs. Slocum followed at 
her hint. 

Miss Virginia looked after 
her ironically, but Miss Ade- 

laide’s joy was not to be quenched. 

‘She will be so happy!” she kept saying. 

Suddenly her sister rose and went to the medi- 
cine box. 

“I’m going to give you some nitre, Adelaide,” 
she said. “I don’t want to be kept awake all 
hours, if she wid be ‘so happy.’ ”’ 

Miss Adelaide sank back quietly, but her eyes 
were like two dim stars among the pillows. 
Suddenly she heard an exclamation. 

“Did you cut yourself, Virginia ? 
said that broken glass was dangerous!” 

Miss Virginia dropped white and speechless 
into the nearest chair. 

“Oh, what is the matter ?”’ cried Miss Adelaide, 
pushing away the clothes to get down to her 
sister. 

‘You lie still!’ came in a stern voice from the 
chair. 

Miss Adelaide crawled back and lay there 
trembling. In a minute Miss Virginia came over 
to her. : 

“It’s the pin,” she said, quietly. ‘I must have 
dropped it there Sunday night when I went to the 
box for your cough-drops.” 

“O Virginia!’’ gasped her sister, ‘I’m so glad! 
I’m so sorry—that poor child —”’ 

Miss Virginia interrupted her: 

“T guess I know that as well as you. 
to give her this pin for Christmas!” 

As Christmas day drew near, Scraps found 
herself in a strange kind of fairyland. The rooms 
were decorated with holly and greens, the air was 
full of secrets, and strangest and best of. all, 
everybody was so good to her. 

In those few days of kindness the girl seemed 
to blossom out. The old restraint was banished 
and never returned. Love crept into her heart and 
looked out of her eyes, and the old haunted look 
fled forever. 

She crept into her little cot Christmas eve with 
a happy heart. She had left her little gift at each 
door. 

She felt that she, too, 
forgotten. 

“Just some little thing to show it’s Christmas,” 
she prayed; and a bright star shone down, like 
one of God’s beautiful promises, and she lay there 
content. 

She never heard the five smiling old ladies 
creep softly up to her door; she did not see until 
morning the immense bag labelled, ‘A Christ- 
mas Scraps-bag.’’ Then she was almost over- 
powered. 

“I don’t know what to say, 
I’m so happy.” 

She dressed in her new clothes and visited each 
room, where she was received with admiring 
looks. The old ladies saw no more the awkward 
girl with her peaked face and rough, short hair. 
They had worked for her, they loved her, and—it 
was Christmas day! 

She went to the room of Miss Virginia and 
Miss Adelaide last, because her visit there was to 
be the most important and most thrilling of all. 

“Miss Virginia, how can I thank you!” she 


thought so. 


I always 


I’m going 


would not be quite 


” 


she cried, ‘“‘only 
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faltered, touching the brooch. ‘‘You felt so bad | 
when you thought you had lost it.”’ 
Miss Virginia kissed her stiffly, but there was a | 
strange quiver in her voice. 
“Tt wasn’t lost—it was only put aside for you,” 
she said. | 
“And, Miss Adelaide,’’ said Scraps, ‘these | 
shoes are so nice! And your cushion had a spot | 
onit. I’m sorry—I don’t know how it got there.” | 
Miss Virginia glanced warningly at her sister, | 
but there was no need. 
“T like it, spot and all,”’ 
shall always keep it.’’ 


she said, simply. ‘I 


Dorotuy E. NELSON. 
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TWO WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS DOLLS. 


How they ran the Blockade and what they carried with 
them. 


“Dolls, ma’am? Yes, ma’am; a fine assort- 
ment for the holiday trade,’’ said the proprietor 
of the toy store. ‘“We’ve got musical dolls and 
erying dolls and —”’ 

“I should think crying dolls would be in 
demand in poor Baltimore now,”’ interrupted the 
pale, pretty lady, with a faint smile. 

«Well, no, not more than usual, ma’am. It’s 
wonderful how folks do keep up Christmas, for 
all the battles and mourning. Children are 
children just the same in war-time, I s’pose.”’ 

“Please let me see those in the case,’’ said the 
lady, with some air of impatience. | 

“Ah, these ?’’ he said, lifting out two dolls. 
‘Heads fixed on firm, natural hair; solid, sub- | 
stantial dolls—no inside works to get out of | 
order. Good, sensible dolls, ma’am.”’ 

The little lady, who looked like a young mother, | 
examined the two dolls with great care, pinched | 
their legs and arms as if to ascertain the strength | 
of the stuffed material, moved their joints, and at 











sank upon the sofa in their bedroom, and began 
to empty her pockets. 

“See, I have the dolls, mother;’’ and she 
unwrapped them. 

“Why, they’re too nice, Alice!” 

‘But afterward I can fill them with sawdust 
again, and give them to Lily and Willie on 
Christmas.” 

“Poor darlings! 
They’ll be glad to 
see a real good doll 
again. And these are 
strong enough, too.”” 

“Sh! mother dear. 
Even the walls have 


ears.” 
**No one can hear 
us, Alice. We are 


alone for this even- 
ing. Come, I’ve kept 
your tea waiting.” 

With something of 
fear in their last 
glances round the 
handsome bedroom, 
they locked the door 
and went down-stairs. 

When the mother 
returned she was in 
dismay at the con- 
fusion in the room,— 
so different from the 
neatness down-stairs. 
Heaps of clothing, 
dry goods, packages 
of all kinds littered 
the chairs. On top 
of the parcels on the 
bed lay the two “good, sensible dolls.” 
corner a large trunk stood open. 

It appeared that some one was going on a 


In one 





A Matter of Stuffing. 


“Oh, they won't. 
They look so innocent. And they are better than 
| innocent. I don’t feel I’m doing wrong. 


| stuff, ‘‘may be the saving of a man’s life.” 

All this time she had been pouring and ram- 
| ming the white stuff into the doll’s legs, arms 
and body. When 

these were quite 
plump again, the old 
lady sewed them to- 


" gether firmly, and 
glued on the head, 


while Alice put Lily’s 
‘lady doll” through 
the emptying and fil- 
ling process. 

Then back and 
forth their shining 
needles flew in dress- 
ing the pair—Lily’s 
doll in spangled tar- 


with lace on 
under-clothing, and 
Willie’s in full regi- 
mentals of blue, gor- 
geous with golden 
epaulettes and braid. 

“To think that J 


Yankee officer 
Richmond !”’ 
laughed as she laid 


the trunk. 
Now the small 
hours of the morning 


| had come. The two women knelt together beside 


|the bed, with their arms around each other, as | 


| they prayed low, and with sobs, for their loved 


last said : ‘Yes, these will do. I will take the pair.” | journey. The young, pale mother, so weary- | ones and themselves and peace—oh, the peace that 
“Pity to part such a handsome couple,” said | looking, but with such brave brown eyes, seemed | seemed so far from their distracted nation! 


the storekeeper, rolling the dolls first in tissue | 
‘Where shall I send | soon became clear she was secretly preparing for | in the bare barracks of the Point of Rocks army 


one of a hazardous nature. 


paper and then in brown. 
them, ma’am ?”* 


“Oh, I’ll take them with me,” said the lady. | 
She paid for them, put the parcel into a deep | 


pocket inside her long cloak, drew down her | tore rich dress-goods into skirt lengths; they cut | young lieutenant, looking as if much ashamed of ; 


thick veil and left the store. | 


scarcely strong enough for a long trip; but it 


Mother and daughter locked themselves in 
again, and went to work in a strange way. They 


linen and cambric and flannel by patterns and 


Two days later Alice stood by her open trunk 


| post. A company of blue-coated, yellow-braided 
| soldiers, with high cavalry boots and clanking 
| sabres, loitered near with some curiosity, while a 


the duty, stooped in examination of the lady’s 


On going out of the door she met a Union| basted them together; all manner of garments | baggage. 


lieutenant in uniform, and drew aside from him | they began and left unfinished, while the old lady 


with a quick motion as of aversion. 
As he entered he remarked to the 
owner, ‘‘Easy to see that 


“Good, sensible Dollis.” 


lady’s Southern to the backbone. Poor things! | 
how they do hate to see us in Baltimore.”’ 

Indeed, in that December of 1863, the city, like | 
the nation, was divided into two camps, and | 
often the men of the Union garrison were made to | 
feel how many regarded them as invaders. j 

Up and down the streets, in and out of the 
stores, went the veiled lady, while new parcels 
accumulated in the great pockets of her circular. | 
At last she entered a drug store, saw at a glance | 
that no one was there except the proprietor, and | 
with a significant look at him, passed on through 
the store to a cozy room at the rear. 

The man followed her. Their short, whispered 
consultation was interrupted by a customer 
entering the outer store. When the proprietor 
came hack the lady said, ‘‘Nobody there now ?”’ 

“No; but another customer may come any 
minute.” 

“Well, I depend on you. 
self ?’’ 

“I will. Can’t trust it with anybody else. | 
But aren’t you afraid ?”” 

“Afraid? No. Afraid—when it’s so much | 
needed! I should be ashamed of myself if I were 
not glad to have the chance. Good-by. They 
shall know how you helped me. Some day, 
when all this trouble is over, it will do you 
good.”’ 

The veiled lady’s next stopping-place was 
evidently her home, for the door opened as she 
approached, and a sweet old voice greeted her. 

“QO child, I’ve been so uneasy!’ said the 
white-haired lady in the hall. 

“Sh! mother dear! Help me up-stairs.” 

“Ts it all right, Alice? You weren’t spied 
on ?”’ 

“No; it’s all right. 





You'll bring it your- | 





But I’m very tired.”” She 






grumbled at the wasted labor. 

“But you see, mamma, the goods 
would be stopped as contraband if I 
tried to take them in whole pieces. And 
they'll make over just as well.” 

“Oh, this dreadful war!’’ lamented 
the old lady. “If only John —”’ 

“If John feels that he is right, mother,” 
broke in Alice, firmly, but blinking back 
tears, ‘“‘my duty is with him. And Lily 
and Willie are as well there as here. 
You never. saw babies grow faster than 
mine.”’ 

‘But it’s hard to part with you again, 
child!’ 

“Yes, mother dear, know. But even 
this little visit has been such a comfort. 
John said I might not get even a day if 

the provost marshal suspected that — Ah, 
{ wonder if that’s it?’’ She listened and started 
up as the street door-bell rang. 


Alice went down-stairs, and returned with a 
parcel that she put between the mattresses. | 


‘“*“Well, that’s safe here, thank goodness,’’ she 
said. ‘*We won’t fix the dolls till the last thing.” 
They worked steadily on. 


fill; the young mother seemed more and more | white, fluffy ‘stuffing’? would break out at some | 


given over to destructiveness. Lustrous ribbons, 


creamy laces, filmy handkerchiefs, all the elegant | 


trifles of dress she crumpled and made to look 
old, while she placed them promiscuously in the 
trunk. At last it was nearly full, and she patted 
the dolls with : 

‘Mother, think what a blessing if I can get 
through with these!"’ 

‘Alice, had you better try it? 
a danger.” 

‘Not exactly danger—though they may cause 
the confiscation of my fine new wardrobe. Have 
you the glue ready, mother, dear ?’’ 

“Yes, everything's ready, Alice.’ 

“Come, then, my Willie’s doll,’’ said the little 
mother, picking up the ‘“‘man doll." ‘We'll see 
if you can be useful as well as soldierly-looking.” 

She took the package from between the mat- 
tresses, placed it on the table and opened it. 
There lay a quantity of soft, fluffy stuff, lighter 
than flour and whiter than snow. 

Alice took a penknife, plunged it into the doll’s 


They'll be such 


| neck, worked it around above the shoulders, cut 


off the head and laid it on the table. Then she 
snipped the stitches that held on the arms and 
legs. Finally she emptied the limbs and body of 
sawdust. The poor doll had dwindled to a thing 
of cloth. Then Alice seized a spoon and dipped 
up some of the fluffy white stuff. 

“My cnild, do be careful! 
runners are so ciosely watched.” 

“Yes, but you see, mother, the Yankees ‘pass 
me to Point of Rocks.”’ 

“Ah, but afterward —’’ 

*“T’ll have to trust to luck. Of course some of 
their advanced posts may take the notion to look 
into my trunk again; but I reckon on avoiding 
them.” 


The blockade- 


The trunk began to | 


dolls are 
“Nothing 


“Humph! dolls—I don’t suppose 
| contraband,”’ said he, with a smile. 
| wrong in them, madam ?”” 
| &Stuffing,”’ said Alice. 

| traband ?”” 

| The young lieutenant laid down the dolls with 
the abashed air of a man who feels himself rather 
| unkindly joked by a lady. 

“Dolls!” said the sergeant, who was assisting. 

He lifted them on high, that the men might see. 
| “Boys, ye haint been seeing nothing of this sort 
| lately. Gosh! they do take my eye!” 

The men crowded around. 

‘‘I’ve got three babies at home myself, ma’am,”’ 
said the old sergeant, apologetically, to Alice. 
| At the same time he mechanically handed the 

dolls to a soldier’s extended hands. 

Lily’s doll was at once passed back to Alice— 
| apparently the soldiers were afraid of its feminine 
finery. But Willie’s they hailed with shouts. 

‘Say! here’s a new way of gettin’ the blue into 
Richmond !”’ cried one. 

“Capturin’ our officers!’’ roared another. 

“True blue general!’’ shouted a third. With 
boyish impulses they tossed the small stuffed 
officer from one to another, while Alice stared for 
five seconds in horrified expectation that the 


**Is dolls’ stuffing con- 


” 





| seam. Then her voice rang out clearly : 

*“Don’t—oh, don’t break them, gentlemen— 
don’t. They are for my children!” 

The little mother’s small hands were clasped, 
the tears glistening in her brave brown eyes. 
| How sheepish the men looked! And her appeal 

of “‘gentlemen’’—her cry, “‘my children’’—she 





don't!" 


“Gentlemen - 


was a shrewd little woman indeed. In an instant 
every cap was doffed, and the doll was back in 
the hands of the young lieutenant. He handed 
it to its owner with a bow, and turned again to 
the trunk. 


tor’s eyes, was rather a woful illustration of 
poverty in the pretty, pale lady. There were no 
piece goods; the gloves seemed all worn, the 
ribbons were sadly crumpled, the laces looked 
like worthless things; all the fabrics were 
tumbled. 





‘But if they should suspect the dolls at Point | 
of Rocks. Think!’’ 


With the words, ‘‘Nothing contraband,” and a 


| deep sigh of relief, the lieutenant chalked some | bonbons. 


I'll lay them right on top. | 


Every | 
| grain here,’’ she held up a spoonful of the white | 


latan and pink satin, | 
her | 


should take the first | 
into 
Alice 


the mimic general in | 


That receptacle, to the innocent young inspec- | 


while the little mother laid the precious dolls 
again in the uppermost place. 

As she turned the key she whispered something 
so softly that it was never heard on earth. 

Then she motioned to a negro who had been 
waiting. He took the trunk on his shoulder and 
set off, followed by Alice, toward a cabin in the 
small village that lay beyond the military camp. 

The debatable land—the district occupied by 
neither army, but scouted over by both—was 
before Alice, and great fear of 
discovery. 

Troops moving on raid or reconnaissance are 
quick to independent action, and the young 
mother knew that if any band stopped her they 
might again examine her baggage—with keener 
judgment than the young lieutenant had shown. 
So she had determined on a.midnight flitting. 

“Yes, I will soon be ready,”’ she said, rising 
from her sleep as a negro woman shook her 
gently by the shoulder. 

In the flare of the tallow candle the face of 
Alice was black as burnt cork could. make it. 
Not a trace remainéd of the dainty whiteness of 
her hands. She had donned se much of her 
disguise before lying down. Now the old negro 
woman slipped a coarse plaid dress, like her own, 
on the young mother, and hid her brown curls 
beneath a rainbow turban. 

*“*How do I look, auntie ?”’ 

“Jes splendid, honey, ‘ceppen dem little feet. 
Heah—you take dese, an’ I'll go bar’ foot.”’ 

‘But, auntie—the cold. I don’t like —”’ 

*‘Nebber mind what you likes. I knows bes’. 
| De Yankee cabalry might cotch us; if dey see 
| you lill boots deys suspect de troof. Come; we’s 
got to step peart. You’s my girl ‘Mandy, mind 
dat, honey.” 

“Can we carry these ?’’ 
the mysterious dolls. 
like to save the dolls.”’ 

“Kyar ‘em easy. But de trunk—Lawd! dey 
nebber ketch Jeff!"’ 

‘“Sarvant, missis,”’ 


now was her 


said Alice, taking up 
“If my trunk is lost, I'd 


said Jeff himself, a gray 
old negro. “Is you all ready now? Time we 
was gone. Hit be broad day ‘fore we get safe to 
Mars’ Lee’s army.”’ 

The dolls were thrust into a bundle borne on 
the black woman’s head. She stepped out into 
the darkness, and Alice thumped along in the big 
shoes behind the negro’s hay-cart, in which her 
trunk was concealed. 

They had long been walking in silence, when 
toward them on the hard road came clattering 
hoofs, and ‘‘Halt!"’ rang out. The parley was a 
short one, for the old woman did the talking. 

‘“‘“Now come on, gal,”’ she cried, finally. ‘You 
gwine poke ‘long here all day ?’’ She clutched 
the bundle tighter, and went on so fast that Alice 
could scarcely keep the pace. 

Soon afterward low rumblings shook the earth, 
and the fugitives heard the rattling and bumping 
of artillery wagons. By and by these sounds 
ceased, and shots came, few and far between. 

‘*Hope de pickets won't shoot us by accident,” 
said auntie, and hurried on still faster. 

Gray dawn was in the east when they reached 
a little log cabin, well within the Southern lines. 
There Alice sank upon the bed, a pitiable sight. 
Tears had washed the black from her face in 
streaks; she had the piebald complexion of a 
toy cat. Auntie pulled away the turban and held 
a glass to the young mother’s lips. 

“Drink dis, honey,” she said, ‘and go to sleep. 
We’'s had a tight pull, but we’s got froo, an’ dere 


ain’ nuffin ‘tall gwine hurt you now. We’s 
safe.’ 

“Oh, am I safe at last ?”’ 
| “You is dat, honey. "Way down Souf in 


| Dixie!” 
Alice slept the deep sleep of complete exhaustion 
}all that day. The winter sunlight slanted in long 
beams across the cabin, when a horse whinnied 
outside and mammy hastened to the door. 
“‘Bress God, you's come at last, Jeff. I ’clar’, 
dis time I was skeer- 
ed. Fo’ marcy’s sake, 


what is been gwine 
on ?”’ 
“I dunno. Hed a 


scrimmage wid some 
gorillys or suthin— 
b’leeve in my soul 
I’se dodged de whole 
army, wid Marse 
Linkum at de head 
ob ’em. But here 
I is, and here's de 
lady's trunk !” 

Jeff backed up his 


cart, and drew it 
from under his load 
of hay. 


Mammy went soft- 
| ly to the bed and leaned over it. Alice, awaking, 
| started up, looked wildly around, then caught 
| the old woman's hands between her own. 


“Oh, you good soul! I shall never, never 
forget you!”’ she cried. 
“Den git right up, chile, if you’s rested. 


| Eberyting’s ready fur yer baf, and dar’s your 
| trunk.” 

Next day the dolls were taken up a long flight 
| of steps into a gloomy building, where all was 
|solemn and sad. They were placed on a long 
| table where many women were scraping lint, or 
| filling boxes with little pellets that were not 
Groups of men in gray upiforms 
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gathered about the dolls with grave curiosity. He 
who had carried in the dolls, and was addressed 
as general, stood sternly by and gave directions 
to a matron for the undressing of the pair. 

Again they were dismembered. The white, 
fluffy stuffing was poured out upon two plates. 
The stern surgeon-general smiled and smiled 
again as the piles grew higher and higher. Then 
with extreme care he poured all into a big glass 
jar labelled ‘‘Quinine.’”’ Before the dolls left the 
hospital they were again plump with sawdust 





Contraband Quinine. 


and resplendent in their finery.. The stern sur- 
geon-general carried them home with him. At 
the door Alice met him with wifely smiles, and 
all his sternness vanished as her curls touched 
the gold stars on his collar. For the surgeon- 
general was Alice’s ‘‘John.”’ 

Such a happy Christmas eve they had, even in 
beleaguered Richmond! And oh, the delight with 
which Lily and Willie danced into their parents’ 
room next morning, to show the magnificent 
Yankee dolls that Santa Claus had sent to them! 

InpA Barton Hays. 
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“AUNT BETSY.” 


A True Story of a Remarkable Cat.—A Career of 
Cleverness. 


| demur and mounting to her apartment as usual, 


she found the door closed and sealed against her. 





in which she was to acquire so much knowledge 
and become so rich in expedients. 
| She walked over the roof, descended to the kitch- 
en door oniy to find it securely closed, mounted 


| to the roof again, and finally crouched down by | 


| the warm kitchen chimney, where she remained. 

She seemed not 
to have lost hope 
of regaining her 
old quarters, and 
continued to sleep 
on the roof by the 
chimney. 

As the colder 
weather came on, 
kitty was often 
thoroughly chilled 
before the opening 
of the door in the 
morning. At last, 
one Sunday even- 
ing, when the fire 
had been allowed 
to go out earlier 
than usual Aunt 
Betsy found her bed quite cold upon retiring. It 
became colder in the night, and when kit appeared 
in the morning both of her ears wére frosted. 

This fact led her friends—the boy and the girl— 
to make an investigation, which resulted, after 
much observation and questioning, in the dis- 
covery of the facts just detailed, and in the 
preparation of a comfortable bed in the kitchen, 
where kit cheerfully took up her quarters. 

As a result of the frosting, kit lost half of each 
ear, and this gave her a leering, pugnacious 
expression which detracted from the little beauty 
she had formerly possessed. Her misfortune but 
deepened the friendship of her admirers and 
champions. 
ever, and the boy set up a vigorous protectorate 
in her behalf. 


Upon discovering that kit possessed more than | 





In her old age, there were those who maintained | 
that “Aunt Betsy’’ was a witch. Had she lived | 
in the days of Cotton Mather, she might have | 
been tried, convicted and executed, instead 
of living to a ripe old age as she did, and 
dying in the most approved scientific manner. 

Had her lot fallen with the ancients, they 
might have looked upon her as some great 
sage, suffering, through this lowly existence, 
years of penance for a grave error or a sin 
committed during a former and more exalted 
lifetime. In fact, however, ‘‘Aunt Betsy” 
was, to those who knew her, only a cat of 
ordinary appearance, between a maltese and 
a brindled gray in color, and possessing 
knowledge and skill much beyond the usual 
ken of cathood. 

Her kittenhood had been similar to that of 
scores of farm-bred cats. She had been loved 
and petted by a boy ten years old, and by his 
golden-haired sister of seven, and had been 
knocked about and teased by the cook and 
the farm-hands whenever the boy was not 
present to protect her. In her youth she 
developed a liking to sleep in some warm corner 
indoors; and upon being repeatedly expelled 
at the kitchen door, she found from the roof an 
entrance to a store-room through a broken pane 
of glass. 

Afterward she walked out of the kitchen with- 
out reluctance when she saw the cook making 
preparations to close the doors for the night. 





Aunt Betsy. 


few minutes later she sought, by her private 
entrance, a bed on a pile of soft padded comforts 
in the apartment that she had appropriated to her 
own use. 

So closely did she guard the secret of her 
retreat that it was not discovered; but with the 
winds and storms of early winter the broken 


window was discovered and repaired. Alas for | 


kitty! Upon leaving the warm kitchen without 


A| 


| ordinary cat intelligence, the boy commenced to 


coax her with him to the barn and the corn-house, 
and would help her to find mice. Under this 
training and assistance, she soon learned to hunt 





Betsy kidnaps a 


in a systematic way, would come when whistled 


Up to that time in her life she had explored but | 
| little, knew naught of other warm sleeping-places, | 
and was just beginning in the school of experience | 


The little girl petted her more than | 


| stairs apartment opened upon some steep stairs, 
from which she could reach the door at about the 
height of the latch. The latch was of that old- 
fashioned sort, with a handle and a thumb-piece. 
on the inside, and a lift on the outside. 

One day, while Betsy was waiting on the stairs 
for the door to be opened, and try- 
ing vainly from time to time to 
attract attention by her usual 
method, she pressed her paw upon 
the thumb-piece,—perhaps by ac- 
cident,—when, to her satisfaction, 
the door swung open. In all prob- 
ability she looked about to mew 
her thanks, and finding that no 
one had performed the kindness 
for her, she formed, by the aid of 
cat logic, her own conclusions. 

After this occurrence she never 
waited or gave any warning at 
this door, but opened it and passed 
like one ‘‘to the manner born.”’ 

There were other doors about 
the kitchen provided with latches 
like the one described. This fact 
did not escape Betsy’s notice, and 
it is to be supposed that she pon- 
dered long upon how she could 
extend the use of her already 
acquired knowledge of doors and 
latches. 

From the inside she could usu- 
ally find some one to open a door 
for her, but from the outside the 
case was often different. Here were no stairs 
by which she could mount to the level of the 
latch, and the latch was quite beyond her reach. 
After due deliberation, however, her ingenuity 
proved to be equal to the occasion. 

She would spring up and hook one paw through 
the handle, press the other fore paw upon the 
thumb-piece, and then with a push of her hind 
feet against the door-jamb, she would swing in 
with the door—her object accomplished. 

On one occasion, when a new cook was in the 
house and every one else was temporarily absent, 
| the cook, while busy about her duties, was 
startled by a rattling of the latch of the stairway 
door. 

She concluded, after a moment, that she had 
been deceived in the origin of the sound, and re- 
sumed her work, still keeping an eye on the door. 


} 


How she 
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| Again the latch rattled, and this time there was 





gained was never forgotten, and Betsy’s store of 
| useful information was always increasing. The 
| use of her paws as hands seemed to suggest other 
uses, and she was constantly doing something in 
a manner so human in appearance as to be almost 
startling to one unaccustomed to her fertility of 
resource. If given a piece of meat, 
she never crouched upon the floor 
to eat it in cat fashion, but sitting 
erect, she grasped the morsel in 
her claw, and carried it gracefully 
to her mouth. 

One summer, during house- 
cleaning time, when Betsy’s quar- 
ters were not tenable, she sought, 
in a large hole in a straw-stack 
near the barn, an abode for a new 
family of kittens. The place of 
her selection had been the nest of 
a hen, who, though desiring to set, 
had been deprived of her eggs, 
but who persisted, nevertheless, in 
holding the nest and wasting her 
valuable time with no chance of a 
brood to reward her efforts. 

Upon returning from one of her 
daily excursions to feed and dust 
herself in an ash-heap, the hen 
found Betsy in possession of the 
nest, and proclaimed her surprise 
and indignation in a prolonged 
cackle. At last, finding no per- 
sonal harm threatened, she cau- 
tiously ventured in on the usurped 
territory, and resumed her fruitless waiting, as 
| near to the intruder as she dared to go. 

The first time that Betsy left her babies, Biddy 
made some observations, and seemed to think that 
she had discovered as fine a brood as ever resulted 
from incubation; for she at once hovered over the 
helpless kittens. Sightless as yet, they knew no 
fear of this foster-mother, and liked the soft, 
warm covering that she afforded. 

When Betsy returned she seemed to perceive 
that Biddy had shown only kindness to her little 
ones in her absence, and offered no objection to 
the community of cares and quarters. So Biddy 
continued to brood and protect the kittens, and 
Betsy was evidently well pleased with so faithful 
a nursery-maid. 

A few weeks later when Betsy removed her 

| family to other quarters, the hen abandoned the 
nest, and disconsolately clucked about for 
days. 

Years passed; the boy of ten had nearly 
reached manhood, and the little golden-haired 
sister had become a fair, beautiful maiden of 
sixteen. She was the baby and the idol of the 
family—a cheery, dreamy, lovable child, who 
lived, seemingly, to shed love and sunshine 
on all who knew her. None knew her but 
to love her; but who ever heard that love 
is able to protect its object from the ills that 
flesh is heir to? 

Unrelenting disease selected her as its 
victim, and almost without warning, the leaf 
withered, the flower drooped, and the great 
stalwart youth looked in vain for his lovely 
fair-haired sister, and listened in vain for 
her light footfall. The music of her voice 
was stilled forever to the dwellers of this 
world. 

After this bereavement fell upon the house- 

hold, Aunt Betsy was even more than ever a 


opened it. 





for, and would follow the boy about like a well- no room for doubt; she had seen the latch move. | privileged character, Every luxury of cat life 


trained dog. 

As soon as her character was well-established, 

| kit was allowed the freedom of the entire house, 
and could choose her sleeping-place to suit her- 
| self. Upon the arrival of her first kittens, she 

made several attempts to carry them by the 
usual route of the stairway to her favorite resort 
in the little girl’s room. This was not allowed. 

At last kit appeared with a kitten in her mouth 
on the roof of a porch, from which she reached 
an inclined conductor-pipe that passed a window 
of the coveted apartment. She was admitted by 
the little friend, and soon had transferred her 
young family to the quarters that she had sought 
so hard to gain. Henceforthshe remained there 
undisturbed. 

At one time, when kit was two or three years 
old, having no family at the time that demanded 
her attention, she found the kittens of a younger 
cat in a cozy corner of the barn. She at once 
kidnapped them and transferred them to her own 
lodgings, and a few hours later appeared guiding 
the timid and more suspicious mother to the same 
place. 

This disposition to manage the affairs of others 
gained for her the name of ‘‘Aunt Betsy,’’ by 
which she was ever afterward known. 

Of each of her numerous families Aunt Betsy 
was allowed to keep at least one kitten. She 
would mournfully see her other offspring taken 
from her fostering care, and would concentrate 
her affection and maternal pride upon the 


| Being of a superstitious nature, the cook could 
|not endure longer this unusual demonstration, 
| nor could she think for an instant of seeking the 
cause of so mysterious an occurrence. 

Snatching ber hat, she started in all haste for 
the outside door, intending to fly to the neighbors. 
Glancing fearfully over her shoulder as she ran, 
| she saw the door swing open and Aunt Betsy 
quietly descend. This cook ever afterward looked 
| upon Betsy with awe, and declined to have any- 

thing to do with her. 

When the screen doors were adjusted for the 
summer, there was a new 
| problem for Aunt Betsy 
‘to solve. This was much 
{simpler than the other 
difficulty, and she soon 
| found that she could catch 
| the wire screen with her 
| claws, pull the screen 
| door open, and then pro- 
| ceed as of old with the 
door proper. 
One of the doors that 
| Betsy was accustomed to 
| open was finally made 
self-closing by the use of 
a spring, and would not 
swing open with the 
former method of pro- 
ceeding. This was for 
|some time a puzzler to 


Finding Quarters 





was conceded to her by common consent. All 
of her whims were humored. Her kittens were 
inviolate, even though much trouble was necessary 
i find places for the numerous progeny. A 





suspicious moisture would often gather about the 
| eyes of some member of the family, as Aunt Betsy 
| performed some act that revived the memory of 
| one who, when living, had loved her so well. 
This wonderful cat seemed to grow wiser as she 
grew older, and seemed almost to understand 
what was said to her. 
| On one occasion a foolish young cat—one of 
Betsy’s kittens — carried 
her own young kittens to 
a dark, cold place under 
the floor of an outbuild- 
ing. At no little trouble 
they were rescued, and 
placed in a warm, com- 
fortable bed. The mother 
was not pleased, and 
again carried one of the 
kittens to an inaccessible 
place under the floor, and 
then, as if abandoning 
the project, she also 
abandoned the kitten that 
she had already moved, 
and accepted the place 
provided for her. 

The deserted kitten, 
helpless, hungry and cold, 


for the Family. 


remaining kitten, which invariably grew to be a| Betsy, and members of the household watched | kept up a pitiful mewing for hours, and the 


fine, large cat. 
in a few years the neighborhood was stocked with 
her descendants. 

With her numerous family duties, it became 


desirable to Aunt Betsy to be able to pass at will | 


from room to room of the house. Her first efforts 
,toward accomplishing this end consisted in 
attracting attention by scratching at the door 
which she wished to have opened, or by gently 
rapping upon it with her paw. 

The door by which she usually reached the up- 


problem was beyond the powers of cat to solve. 

One day, after manceuvring for some time, 
Betsy was seen to open the door slightly by the 
old method, and insert her paw in the narrow 
crack. Having succeeded thus far, the solution 
seemed all at once to dawn upon her. Keeping 
her paw in the crack, she quickly dropped to the 
floor, where she easily pushed the door open 
sufficiently to enter. 


Her progeny became noted, and | developments with interest, believing that the new | only way of preventing it from miserably per- 


| ishing seemed to be to have a section of the floor 
| removed. 

| At last one of the young ladies of the house 
| took Aunt Betsy to the place, where the piteous 
cries of the kitten, rapidly growing weaker from 

cold and exhaustion, could de distinctly heard. 

| After giving her a lecture on the subject of 
| humane conduct, the young lady placed Betsy at 
| the opening through which the kitten had been 


Any skill once acquired or knowledge once | carried, and told her sternly to “Go and bring 
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that kitten.”” Betsy disappeared, and after a few 
minutes returned with the forlorn little offcast in 
her mouth. 

As years passed there was no mistaking that | 
Aunt Betsy was growing old, and had nearly 
passed the allotted years of cat life. 


teeth except one long front tooth, which, as her | myriad of stars and the electrical flashes that | 


jaws came together without their former support, 
had been forced through her upper lip. 
offending tooth was filed off, and Betsy lived on 
without teeth. 

But she could not live forever, with all of her 





our hunting excursions, but rather to relieve the | 
restlessness that had grown upon us during so long | 
| a period of inactivity than in the hope of getting | 
|any game. About the first of April we planned a | 
trip to the mountains, and early one morning set | 


| out with rifleand snow-shoe to seek for mountain 


She refused | 
to eat, and it was found that she had lost all her | 


| 


The forward at a rapid pace. 


reputed nine lives; and at last she seemed to be | 


on her death-bed. As long as she did not seem to 
suffer acutely she was left at rest; but when con- 
vulsions began to distort her meager body, a dose 
of chloroform, administered by the hand that had 
years before protected her, put an end to her 
sufferings. 


Without a word, a stalwart young man, who to | 


all appearances was devoid of any foolish senti- 
mentality, carried the remains of Aunt Betsy 
from the house, and proceeded toward a spot 
under some trees, where, years before, a sturdy, 
tow-headed boy, and his blue-eyed, golden-haired 
little sister, had been wont to play. As he neared 
the place, he picked up a small, neatly made pine 
box, and what looked like a roll of cotton. 

What this young man did out there under the 
trees behind the hedge, he alone knows. He was 
seen soon after to leave the place and strike off | 
across the fields, walking slowly, with head down- 
drooped ; and he did not return for hours. 

An older sister of the young man, with the | 
curiosity of the sex, went exploring. All that she 
found there under the trees behind the hedge, to | 


explain the actions of her big brother, was a little | trays us,” muttered Louis. 
oblong mound of earth on which was a bunch of | 
English violets freshly planted, and at one end, a | there was no help for it, and 


cow’s horn placed in the earth point down, filled | 
with water, and containing a bunch of freshly 


plucked sweet peas. Lieut. W. L. Simpson. 
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ANGEL HERALDS OF THE CHRIST. 


0 povely voices of the sk 
That hymned the Te a 8 birth! 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang **Peace on earth ?” 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith in days gone by 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 
O voices of the sky! 


0 clear and shining light! whose beams 
A heavenly glory she 
Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 
And on the shepherd’s head! 
Be near through life pas death, 
As in that holiest nig 
Of hope, and joy, and faith, 
O elear and shining light! 


0 star! which led to Him Whose love 
Brought hope and mercy free! 
Where art thou ?—’Mid the host above 
— we still gaze on thee’ 
n Heaven thou art not set, 
Thy rays earth might not dim; 
Send them to guide us yet, 
O star which led to Him! 


Selected. Felicia Hemauns. 
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ADVENTURE IN RUPERT’S LAND. 


I never comprehended the sense of desolation 
that comes to one shut off from the world and his 
fellows until I accepted a clerkship in a trading- 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and expe- 
rienced a winter of Arctic solitude. 

At that time the vast territory with undefined 
boundaries, known as Rupert’s Land, had not yet 
been surrendered to the crown. Afterward it 


AN 


Canada, and is now the “Northwest Territories.” 
It is traversed and interlaced by a 
streams and lakes. and at the timeof which I 
write voyageurs were, as for years they had been, 
exploring it in pursuit of peltry. 

Trading-posts had been established at points 
more and more remote, and to one of the most 
distant, on the upper Mackenzie, it was my fortune 
to be despatched. 


During the summer months the region about our | 


post was a hunter’s paradise. Herds of bison were 
to be found upon the prairies, and moose and 
caribou in the wooded valleys. 


| 


sheep. 


It was an hour or two before dawn, but the | 


illumined the polar heavens enabled us to stride 
By sunrise we were | 
| among the patches of timber that fringed the foot- 
| hills. 

So far we had seen no indications of game. 


Now 


|in the gray dawn we discovered a wolf skulking | 


in the distance. Next a fox crossed our path, and | 
we let him go, as he was not a “gilver-gray.” | 
Coming to a small stream at a point where there | 
was a beaver dam, we were obliged to pick our 
way through a thicket, and in so doing put several 
ptarmigan to flight. As the birds whirred away 
out of the willow-tops in which they had been 
building, Louis, who had a charge of shot in his 
gun, threw his weapon into position. 

Before he could fire I struck the muzzle upward, 
and by a gesture commanded silence. He looked 
his inquiry. 

1 pointed toward a little prairie across which 
trotted as fine a specimen of the Arctic caribou as 
Iever saw. The mottled creature, smaller and less 
awkward than the woodland species, but as much 
an Ishmaelite in his wander- 
ings, came on at his peculiar 
swinging and graceful pace. 

We crouched lower, but to 
no purpose, for the caribou 
| suddenly stopped, wheeled, 
|} and was off at an accelerated 
| speed. The distance was too 
great to think of hazarding a 
| shot. 

“Confound it! the wind be- 


It was disappointing, but 
we set forward to climb the 
foot-hills. For some hours we 
wandered over the snowy 
solitude, rising steadily until 
we found ourselves at a con- 
siderable height up one of the 
loftiest peaks. 

Hungry, weary, and a little 
disheartened at our ill suc- 
we paused to eat our 
lunch of pemmican. Then I 
took our small field-glass and 
scanned narrowly the neigh 
boring crags, some of which 
were almost, if not quite, in- 
accessible to men, and there- 
fore were probable haunts of 
the mountain sheep. 

Suddenly Louis plucked me 
by the sleeve and pointed to 
a ledge a hundred feet or 
more higher than we, and dis 
tant, perhaps, a quarter of a 
mile. There I saw the profile 
of a sheep outlined in bold 
relief against the winter sky. 
The animal had just stepped 
into view, and now stood ip an 
attitude of tranquil majesty. 

“To cover!” said Louis. 

We got out of sight as quick- 
ly as possible. The elevated 
position of the animal rendered a sheltered advance 
difficult, but by dint of strategy and persever- 
ance we made the necessary approach, and upon 
breaking cover were delighted to see our game 
in the same statuesque position when first 


cess, 


as 


| discovered. 
became incorporated with the huge Dominion of 


network of | 


| 


We were now within easy rifle-shot, and even | 
nearer than I had supposed. We had agreed in 
whispers to fire simultaneously, when another 
sheep stepped forth upon the ledge and paused 
beside the first. 

“ll take the smaller,” whispered Louis, 
-ating the animal that had just appeared. 

“Together then—fire!” said 1. 

The reports blended into one, and roused a thou- 
sand echoes from the surrounding crags. Louis’ 
victim, struck to the heart, sprang forward and 
came crashing down the almost perpendicular 


indi- 


| declivity to the level of the terrace upon which we 


Among the moun- | 


tains, whose hooded peaks shut out the view to | 


the west, were deer, mountain sheep and grizzly 
bears. Smaller animals, such as wolves, foxes, 
grouse and ptarmigan, were abundant. 

To relieve the tedium of life in that wilderness, I 
made many hunting excursions into the country 
round about the post. My companion on these 
expeditions was Louis Soldan, a youth about my 
own age, son of Pierre Soldan, a veteran voyageur 
in charge of the outpost. 

Sometimes it would be a mad scurry after 
buffalo; sometimes a “‘still-hunt” along a wooded 
tributary of the Mackenzie; again it would be a 
trip to the mountains. During the summer and fall 
we had no trouble in keeping the post abundantly 
supplied with game; but as autumn waned, 
larger animals grew scarce, and when winter 
began neither buffalo nor moose were to be found. 

The buffalo had then migrated to the southern 
prairies, and the moose sought a more densely 
wooded district in which to form their “yards.” 
Of the deer tribe, the caribou alone trod the crusted 
snow with impunity. 

Our ponies had been traded to a band of Indian 
buffalo-hunters, who followed their 
warmer latitude, and the snow-shoe had replaced 
the mustang. 

We still hunted, but 
rabbit and ptarmigan. 

Three dreary months ensued, during which we 
were surrounded by an icy desolation, as complete 
as though we had been on board some whaler 
imprisoned in Arctic seas. We grew 
pemmican, but found it difficult to find game to 
take the place of it. Finally Louis and I gave up 
our hunting trips, and contented ourselves with 
setting and attending fox traps. Thus the winter 
passed. With the approach of spring we renewed 


brought in little beside 


the | 


stood. 
My shot was scarcely less fortunate, for the other 


| sheep fell in his tracks, and we could see him 


| cast off my 


quarry to a} 


tired of | 


| 








thrashing about as though in a death-struggle. 
We were in hopes that he, too, would throw him- 
self off the crag, but instead of this he floundered 
clumsily away from the verge and disappeared 
from our sight. 


“I'll go up and get him,” said I, for my blood 
Was up. 
Louis protested that the sheep which he had 


killed was ample for our needs, and that it was 
dangerous for me to go up; but his warning did 
not deter me. Leaving him to dress his game, I 
rife and snow-shoes, and was soon 
clambering up the ledge, the face of which was 
seamed and terraced, yielding in most places a 
ready footing. 

Just beneath where the animals had stood, how- 
ever, the ledge was very precipitous, and I was 
forced to bear away to the left so much that when 
finally I gained the crest it was at a distance of 
some rods from where we had fired upon the game. 
The snow at this point was well-beaten with hoof- 
prints, but no living creature was to be seen. 

Hurrying along the shelf of rock, I soon 
came upon the body of my victim. The animal 
was dead. Hailing the discovery with a cheer, I 
laid hold of the carcass and dragged it with 
difficulty to the brink of the caiion. 

“Look out for him, Louis!” I cried. 

“Let him come!” was the answering shout. 

3efore I could thrust the sheep off the precipice 
a grizzly bear emerged from behind a boulder, and 
sauntered forward as if to claim my trophy. It 
was a “silver-tip ” and one of the ugliest of the 
species. 

The animal seemed almost to have been lying in | 
ambush, for he had permitted me to pass his place 


| withstood 





of concealment, as if to cut me off from retreat by 
the way I had come. 

“A grizzly! Louis, a grizzly!” I shouted. 

The bear advanced, his wicked eyes gleaming. 
I turned to fly, but no avenue of escape offered 
save that of retreat along the verge of the cliff. 


| Where this shelf-like belt of rock' might lead, or 


how abruptly end, I did not pause to consider, but 
hurried as rapidly as possible along the crest of 
the jutting ledge. The bear ignored the carcass of 
the sheep and pursued me. 

Knife and pistol were in my belt, but they could 
avail me little in an encounter with this terrible 
foe. My only safety lay in flight. 

Imagine my horror on discovering that the shelf 
of rock narrowed as I advanced. Each step crowded 
me nearer the edge of a cliff one hundred feet high. 
Above rose a height too steep and rugged to be 
scaled by human foot. 

My brain reeled at the extent of my peril, and the 
mountain seemed to dance and totter. 
the fantasy from my eyes, and grew calm. At this 
moment I heard a rifle-shot, and my eyes, which at 
that instant were riveted upon the bear, perceived 
that he flinched as if hit, and snapped savagely at 
his flank. Louis had discovered my peril and 
sought to rescue me; but sight of my imminent 
danger had so unnerved the lad, that his bullet had 
not found a vital point. The bear growled, wheeled 
and paused, glowering upon the new enemy. 

I, too, glanced at my comrade, and saw that he 


None too Soon. 


Was gesticulating frantically. His hoarse shout 
reached me, but I failed to distinguish the words 
that he uttered. Was he pointing out some method 
of escape that I, blinded by peril, had overlooked? 

I glanced around with hope, but I could see 
absolutely no further avenue of retreat. Plainly it 
was impossible to avoid a conflict with the monster. 

Again I looked down at my boy friend. Fear 
was lost in curiosity and amazement. With rifle 
slung to his back and snow-shoes under his feet, 
Louis Soldan was running like the wind down the 
mountain slope. 

Never in the wildest moments of our 
sports had I seen him display such recklessness. 
Astride the pole used as a rudder in these mountain 
descents, he was shooting down the sharp declivity 
as though hurled from a catapult. 

What did it mean? Was the boy deserting me? 
A sensation of dismay seized upon me. Louis 
Soldan acoward! Wasit possible? Could the boy 
who had exhibited steady courage in a thousand 
perils of forest and prairie be at heart a coward 
and traitor to his friend? 

No! What then could be the 
action? 

A horrible suspicion flashed upon me, which was 
confirmed the moment I turned my eyes toward 
the mountain crest. Far up the dizzy slope I per- 
ceived a snowy cloud, rolling in fantastic spirals, 
like the vanguard of a blizzard, while a faint 
rumbling like the first muttering of distant thunder 
struck the ear and shook the mountain. I was 
standing in the track of an avalanche! 

Louis’ conduct was no longer a mystery. Unable 
to warn me by voice and gesture, he had sought to 
save himself, knowing full well that his apparent 
desertion of me would accomplish what tongue 
and hand had failed to do. 

And so it had. I comprehended my peril. 
there was no escaping its stern reality. 

To evade the grizzly, descend the ledge 
follow in the track of my flying comrade 
impossible. <A leap from the face of the cliff meant 
instant death. To remain where I stood would be 
to be buried beneath tons of snow, uprooted trees 
and disintegrated rock. 

My whole being thrilled with horror. The moun- 
tain breeze was keen and bitter, but perspiration 
started from my every pore. My brain seemed 
bursting under an agony of suspense, yet my mind 
was clear. Louis had disappeared. Of escape 
there seemed no hope. 

Again I lifted my eyes to the increasing tumult 
above. Great boulders were bounding like loosened 
pebbles down the slope. Huge pines that had 
the blasts of centuries were caught 
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But 


and 
was 


slope was new. 


boyish 


up and swung like war-clubs of battling giants. | 


Missiles of every description filled the air. 


But I cleared 





like 
Horror over 


As | looked upward, a boulder shot past me 
the fragment of a bursting meteor! 
came me, and I sunk upon my knees as powerless 
to save myself rat in the scuttled ship. 
My eyes closed, and my lips moved in prayer. 

A hoarse aroused me. The grizzly was 
almost at my side. I rose and went on a few yards 
farther. There I discovered a black, circular cavity, 
extending into the ledge. I instantly understood 
that it was the grizzly’s den. 

I crept forward into the passage, and knew that 
the bear would creep in after me. 
way I must keep him out. 

Facing the opening through which I had just 
entered, I drew my pistol—none too soon, for at 
that instant the fierce head of the grizzly was 
thrust into the mouth of the fissure. I took aim. 

At this instant the roar of the avalanche became 
suddenly deafening, and the ledge rocked and 
trembled as though stirred by volcanic throes 
Thrusting the pistol almost into the grizzly’s face, 
1 pressed the trigger. 

The report was lost in a crash like thunder, and a 
darkness as of night closed over me. I felt a cold, 
icy substance press against and around me as | 
was borne backward by a resistless force. Then 
all became a blank. 

I had fainted, or perhaps I had been stunned by 
striking my head heavily against an angle of the 


as is the 


growl 


But in some 


grotto. Atall events I had lost consciousness, and 
when I regained my faculties, a stillness like death 
prevailed. For a minute I thought 


myself the victim of a horrible night 
mare. Then the truth burst upon me. 
The avalanche had forced snow inte 
the grizzly’s den, and literally buried 
me alive. 

What had the 
could only Perhaps he 
had been whisked off the ledge, per- 
haps was imprisoned like myself in 
this mountain cavern. 

With difficulty I struggled to a sit 
ting posture. My limbs were stiff 
and numb. Groping blindly, I ascer 
tained to my intense relief that the 


become of bear t 


conjecture. 


cavity into which I had burrowed 
was, after all, but half-filled with 
debris. Had it been otherwise, I 


should have been smothered where I 
lay. 

As it was, the atmosphere seemed 
excessively and fouk Eves 
yet the air might become exhausted 
before I could dig my way out. The 
thought sent the coursing 
madly through my frame, and I se 
at work frantically to extricate my 
self. and gravel, even 
siderable boulders obstructed 
but I persevered with the 
energy of one who fights for life. 

What in reality was probably but 
a few minutes seemed like an age of 
The air grew suf 
focation. I gasped for breath, and 
felt the veins stand out in cords on 
my forehead. All my faculties were 
upon the point of leaving me when 
suddenly a breath of pure, mountain 
air rushed in on me like a draught 
from some magical fountain of life. 
When I had fully recovered 
senses, I searcely knew my 
roundings, so great a change had the 
avalanche wrought. 

The whole aspect of the mountain 

The abyss beneath had been ex 
changed for an incline, which I might 
venture, while away even to the timber of the 
foot-hills, extended the path of destruction, strewn 
with fragments of wreckage. 

Hurrying down the mountain, I met Louis return 
ing to learn my fate. He had believed me dead, 
and could scarcely credit the story of my miraculous 
deliverance. 

Having narrated my experience upon the ledge, 
and in the grizzly’s den, we set out, empty-handed, 
for the trading-post. What became of the grizzly, 
when the avalanche struck him, we never knew. 
CHARLES B. 
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A BIRD’S CAROL. 


The Christmas carol sung by a chorus of fresh 
children’s voices is to me the most joyful expres 
sion of the spirit of Christmas-time. Every year I 
grow more interested in the new carols which 
strive to express in some new way the same old 
story of peace and good-will, and in the old English 
carols which, like good minstrels sure of their 
powers, trust in their native sweetness to touch 
the hearts of to-day’s children as they have touched 
those of twenty generations. 

Yet there is always with me at Christmas-time 
the one carol sweeter than them all, 
sung to me alone by a little minstrel from the 
north while the soft voices of the wind in the pines 
hummed a sweet accompaniment. 

Doubtless many readers of The Companion have 
sometimes seen in winter flocks of fluffy gray birds, 
a little smaller than robins, flying about the trees 
with soft whistling calls, or feeding on the ground, 
so tame and fearless that they barely fly out of the 
way at man’s approach. Few seem to know what 
they are or whence they come. 

The beak is very short and thick; the back of the 
head and a large patch above the base of the tail 
are bright golden brown and orange; and across 
the gray wings are narrow double bars of pure 
white. 

If you watch them for a few 
ground you will see that they have curious ways 
of moving about, sometimes putting one foot 
before the other in a funny attempt at a dignified 
walk like the blackbirds, and again hopping 
about like the robins, but much more awkward. y— 
as if they were not accustomed to walking and 
did not quite know how to use their feet. 

The birds are pine grosbeaks, and they are, in 
some sections of our Northern states, regular 
winter visitors from the far north. But only when 
the frosts are severe, and the nights grow very 
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long, and the snow lies deep about Hudsons 
Bay do they leave their nesting-places to spend 
a few weeks in bleak New England as a winter 
resort. 

Long ere the first bluebird has whistled to us 
from the old fence rail that, if we please, spring 
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is coming, the 
grosbeaks are whistling 
their soft calls and sing- 
ing their love-songs in 
the thickets of northern 
Labrador. 

A curious thing about 
these flocks we see in 
winter is that they are 
generally composed en- 
tirely of females. The 
males are very rare 
with us, and may be 
distinguished instantly 
by their beautiful crim- 
son breasts. Sometimes 
a flock contains one or 
two young males, but 
until the first mating 
season tips their breast 
feathers with deep crim- 
son they have the same 
sober dress as their fe- 
male companions. This 
crimson shield is the 
family mark of all the 
grosbeaks, just as the 
scarlet crest marks all 
the woodpeckers. Long- 
fellow, in his Hiawatha, tells the Indian legend | 
of this scarlet crest. The Micmacs have a still | 
more beautiful legend of the grosbeak’s breast. | 

But if the old male with his proud crimson be | 
rare with us, his beautiful song is still more so. | 
Only in the deep forests by the lonely lakes and | 
rivers of the far north, where no human ear ever 
hears, does he greet the morning sunrise from the 
top of some lofty spruce, or pour into the ears of 
his sober little gray wife the sweetest love-song of 
the birds—a long succession of soft, warbling 
notes, tumbling over each other in a quiet ecstasy 
of harmony, mellow as the note of the hermit 
thrush, but softer and more continuous. 

It is as though his gentle spirit feared lest any 
should hear but her to whom he sings, and 
reiterated his song lest she should not hear. But 
sometimes he forgets and sings as other birds do 
—because his world is bright and warm. Then 
other ears hear, and regret that his northern 
country-life has made him so shy a visitor. 

One Christmas morning a few vears ago the 
new-fallen snow lay white and pure over all the 
woods and fields. It was soft and clinging as it 
fell the night before. Now every old wall and 
fence was a mound of gleaming white; every old 
post and stub had a soft, white robe and a tall 
white hat. Every little bush and thicket was a 
perfect fairyland of white arches and glistening 
columns and dark grottos walled about with 
delicate frost work. 

Before the sun was up I had started for a 
morning walk. Soon the flight of a downy wood- 
pecker directed my steps to a corner of an old 
deserted graveyard, thickly shadowed by ever- | 
greens, and a favorite summer haunt of birds. 

There is no better time for a quiet peep at the | 
pine grosbeak than the morning after a snow- 
storm, and no better place than an evergreen 
grove. If you can find the birds at such a time— | 
which is not at all certain, for they have myste- 
rious ways of suddenly disappearing—you will 
find them quiet and subdued, and willing to bear 
your scrutiny without flying away into deeper | 
coverts. 

I had scarcely crossed the wall when I stopped 
at hearing a new bird song. It was soft and 
mellow and beautiful, suggestive more of June 
woods and a summer sunrise than of the snow- 
packed evergreens and Christmas-time, but so | 
subdued or muffled that I could not tell whence it 
came. 

For a half-hour I looked and listened diligently, 
the new song coming at intervals apparently out | 
of the air. When I finally located it in the top | 
of a tall fir-tree, I understood the cause of its 
muffled sound. 


the trunk below, forming a green bower about 
which the snow packed till it was completely 
closed. The bird was a prisoner within, and 
singing as the morning sun shone in through 
the walls of his prison-house! 

As I listened, delighted with my new minstrel 
and his very novel music-room, a mass of 
snow, loosened by the rising sun, slid from 
the lofty snow bower, and a pine grosbeak 
appeared in the doorway, A moment he 
seemed to look curiously about over the 
new, white, beautiful world, then flew to the 
topmost twig of the old fir, and turning his 
full crimson breast to the sunrise, poured 
out his morning song. 

Once, long afterward, I heard kis soft 
love-song in the heart of a Canada 
forest; but even that lack- 

ed the charm of this rare, 

A sweet carol at a time when 
our native birds were sing- 
ing to the sunrise of 
Florida. Only once did the 
grosbeak sing from the top 





Visitots from the North 


of the old fir. Then a plaintive little whistle 
came from a pine grove across the fields, and he 
flew away with his companions. 

Wo. J. Lone. 
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HONOR. 
This is the first, this is the last, 
This is the future and the past, 
This word of words doth hold in fee, 
All light, all life, all majesty. 
Original. ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
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COURT MOURNING. 


When the Emperor Alexander III. of Russia 
died lately, the courts of Europe went into 
mourning for periods varying slightly, according 
to their formal custom. The ‘“‘mourning’’ of the 
British court, which represents the general usage, 
lasted for a period of four weeks; for that is the 
time in which the court expresses in various out- 
ward ways its purely formal grief in the case of a 





| into mourning for the death of President Garfield, 
|classing him as a “reigning sovereign’ out of 
| compliment to our republic. It is not likely that 
| any of the court ladies who wore black plumes in 
their bonnets felt any personal grief for the death 
of our chief magistrate, but their garb contributed 
in a small degree at least to a welcome national 
observance. 

It seems a peculiar fact that the mourning of 
the other European courts for the late Emperor 
of Russia lasted longer than that of the Russian 
court itself. But this was due, not, certainly, to 
the fact that the mourning of the Russian court 
at the death of its late master was less lasting 
than that of other courts, but to the circumstance 
that the new tsar’s marriage was necessary at 
this time for reasons of state and church, and 
that the gorgeous ceremonial of an imperial 
Russian marriage could not properly be marked 
with the trappings of grief. 

To a considerable extent the court mourning of 
Europe is a family affair. The royal houses of 
Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Greece 
‘and several German states are closely related, 
and so are those of Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Bavaria, Spain and Portugal, according to the 
religious faith which their members profess. 

These marital alliances follow the lines of 
religious faith, except in the particular that inter- 
marriages between princes and princesses of the 
Greek and Protestant faiths are common; but the 
political alliances, which really bind the countries 
much more closely at this age of the world than 
royal marriages do, are quite regardless of 
religious faith. 

Much court mourning, so far as it is distinc- 
tively the mourning of the court, has the sincerity 
of personal attachment behind it. 
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DECEMBER. 
Hail gracious month! Thou comest to us bearing 
0 blossom, sheaf or gem, 
But on thy fair white bosom simply wearing 
The Star of Bethlehem. 
Beneath thy feet the autumn’s harvest spaces 
Are veiled with drifting snows. 
’Tis thine instead to make the heart’s waste places 
Blossom like Sharon’s rose. 


Original. ALICE LENA COLE. 
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HOW CONGRESS PASSES A BILL. 


We have been requested to describe the process 
by which Congress changes a “‘bill,’’ that is a 
measure in the form of an act, into an ‘act,’ or 
alaw. Before we do so it will be well to remark 
that all bills do not go through every step of the 
process. There are short cuts, by which the 
enactment of bills to which there is no objection 
can be facilitated 

A bill, unless it is one which increases or 
diminishes the revenue, may originate in either 








House of Congress. In order to exhibit the 
process in full, we will follow the imaginary 
fortunes of a tariff bill, which can originate in | 
the House of Representatives only. 

We will suppose that some member introduces | 
a bill to put steel pens on the free list. The | 
import duty is now eight cents per gross, or one- | 
sixteenth of a cent each; and the revenue in 
1893 was less than seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The bill is referred, as a matter of course, to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and it will 
never be heard from again unless that committee 
reports it back. A motion is sometimes made to | 
discharge a committee from the consideration of | 
| a certain subject, and to bring the matter directly | 
| before the House. But such a motion is rarely or | 
| never carried. | 
It has been decided that the reference of any | 
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As the two Houses are not agreed upon the bill, 
a committee of conference, usually consisting of 
three members of each branch of Congress, is 
appointed. The committee, when it has come to 
an agreement, reports to each House; and the 
acceptance of the report is the final stage of the 
bill in its passage. 

The measure is now “enrolled,” that is, it is 
printed in large, open type upon parchment, and 
is taken first to the House, where it is signed by 
the Speaker; then to the Senate, where the Vice- 
President signs it; and finally’ to the President, 
whose approval completes the process, and makes 
the bill a law. 

Congress is notified that the bill has been 
approved, and the original copy of the act is 
deposited in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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SEEKING DRAMATIC EFFECTS. 


The instinct in some men, small or great, which 
leads them to pose, to give dramatic effect to their 
words or actions, sometimes becomes so strong as 
to be unconquerable, even by death. 

One of the most amusing instances of this was 
the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett, who was con- 
demned to the Tower for high treason. He resisted 
the order; his house was attacked by detachments 
ofcavalry and infantry; an infuriated mob raged 
outside. When the door was broken down, Burdett 
was found calmly seated in his library, his infant 
son upon his knee, whom he was teaching to read 
Magna Charta. 

William Pitt, perhaps the greatest of English 
orators, was, according to Grattan, ‘‘an incompar- 
able actor.” He seized upon every trifling occur- 
rence, with the rapidity of lightning, which could 
add force to his eloquence. 

On one occasion, when attacking a Radical 
motion late at night, the lights in the House went 
out. Pitt paused, and then in the darkness his 
voice rang out: 

“Go on! If the Constitution must be wounded, 
let it receive its mortal stab now in this dark and 
midnight hour!” 

Action on the motion was postponed, and finally 
lost. “He made us,” said one of his opponents, 
“feel like conspirators doing a bloody deed simply 
by the lack of candles and his marvellous voice.” 

Pitt was fully aware of the effect of his voice. 
He once solemnly began a speech upon colonial 
reform by the words, “Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and 
was interrupted by a smothered laugh from some 
of the younger members. He paused, glared from 
bench to bench, and then, in a white heat of fury, 
cried out, “Sugar! Sugar!! Sugar!!” three times. 

So powerful were his tones that a frightened 
silence followed. He looked at the awestruck 
members, and said contemptuously, ‘Who laughs at 
me and sugar now?” and went on with his speech. 

On another occasion, while hurling contempt at 
Lord Effingham, he suddenly appealed to a figure 
in the tapestry on the wall as “an immortal ances- 
tor of this degenerate lord, indignant at the 
disgrace of his race and country.” So fine was the 
acting, we are told, that the House thrilled with 
excitement, only remembering afterward that the 
“great shade” whose wrath he deprecated was 
worked by a needle upon canvas. 

The passion for acting could go no farther than 
in a duke of the great French house of Rohan, who, 
being told that he had but a half-hour to live, 
caused himself to be taken up, dressed in court 
costume, with all his orders and jewels, and-seated 
in the banqueting room, where he received his 
friends with grace and dignity. Finding himself 
growing blind, he rose, exclaiming, “Ah, the King 
is here!’ saluted and fell dead. 

But in life as in oratory one touch of truth and 
real feeling outweighs the most skilful acting. 
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THREE DRUNKEN MEN. 


In an article published the day after Christmas 
in a Canadian paper was the following incident. 


foreign potentate who holds the rank of an| part of the tariff to a committee involves the| As the events it presents are said to be true, we 


emperor or empress, a king or a queen. 

The usage of the British court is this: Upon the 
death of a reigning or princely person, within the 
range of the court’s mourning, the Court Circular 
—a sort of daily official bulletin of the proceed- 
ings of the royal court—forthwith contains a 
notice commanding a certain period of mourning. 
The notification, which is prepared under the 
immediate direction of the queen, prescribes the 
period of the mourning, and what shall be worn 
on formal occasions. 

Gentlemen are to wear crape on the arm, or 


| other prescribed mourning; ladies are to wear 


black or purple to a certain prescribed extent. 
The notification informs the court that it is to 
wear ‘full mourning”’ until a certain date, and 
after that “half mourning ;’’ and finally, that on 
a certain date these outward signs are to cease 
altogether. 

For a reigning foreign potentate, or one who 
has reigned, the term of mourning is four weeks. 


| During that time festivities are suspended, and 


only the most ordinary and necessary ‘‘func- 


| tions’’ and formalities observed, at all of which | The bill is then ordered to be engrossed, that is, | 
| the persons connected with or invited to the court | written out in a fair hand just as it is after being | 


appear in the prescribed mourning. 

For the heir to a throne, and to certain other 
princes, two weeks of mourning are deemed 
sufficient, and in the case of an ordinary prince, 


is commonly prescribed. 
All this mourning is, of course, on the surface 
only; but it has this characteristic in common 


with all other mere public mourning, such as we | considered ‘‘as in Committee of the Whole; 


| reference of the whole subject. Accordingly the 
| Ways and Means Committee may report a full 
| tariff bill as a substitute for the bill to make steel 
pens free of duty. 

| When the committee reports the bill it is ‘“‘read 
| twice,’’—that is, the title of the bill is read,— 
| referred to the Committee of the Whole, and | 
| ordered to be printed. All revenue and appro- | 
| priation bills go to the Committee of the Whole, 
| under the rules of the House. 

In a day set for the consideration of the bill, 
the House goes into Committee of the Whole. A 
|chairman, appointed by the Speaker, presides. 
|The bill is read by sections and clauses, after 
| general debate has closed, and any member may 
| offer amendments. All voting in committee is by 

rising; the yeas and nays are not taken. 
| When the bill has been gone through and all | 
| amendments ‘have been voted upon, the committee 
| rises and the chairman reports the bill back to the | 
| House with the amendments. The House then 
votes upon them, either singly or in gross, and by 


| yeas and nays if they are ordered to be taken. 


| 


| amended, and to be read a third time. As it is | 
| usually already engrossed it is at once read the | 
| third time—by title, as before—and passed. 

| The clerk takes the bill to the Senate, by which | 


| belonging to a reigning house, a week’s mourning | body it is referred to the Finance Committee. In | 


|due time the committee, if it sees fit, and not | 
| otherwise, reports the bill back to the Senate, with | 
| propositions to amend. In the Senate the bill is 
” the | 


omit the names of the persons concerned. 

On Christmas eve three young men belonging to 
prominent families of the city set out to buy gifts 
for their friends and for each other. They decided 
to attend to the last part of the business first, and 
it brought out so much fun and joking that they 
thought it necessary to have a bottle of champagne. 

After finding this at one café, they soon after 
called at another for a cocktail, and at a third for 
brandy, and of course in a short time were all 
reeling, shouting and squabbling as they went 
along the streets. 

They soon found it necessary to support each 
other walking abreast, and going down a dark 


| alley came to a miserable little cabin against the 


door of which the outside lad with a laugh pushed 
his comrades. 

The door opened and they all fell on the floor 
with a wild howl. A woman, who was leaning over 
a bed on which lay two children, shrieked with 
terror and fell senseless to the ground. The boys 
struggled to their feet. Something in the aspect of 
the room almost sobered them. They brought in 
snow and revived the mother, and then turned to 
the children. 

“What ails them? They are dying!” they said. 

“They have had no food or fire for two days,” 
the woman replied. 

The room was bare, the cold intense. The young 
men set earnestly to work, ran out and brought 
back coal, meat, bread and coffee. The judge’s 
son kindled a fire; the young lawyer fell to chafing 
the children’s half-frozen limbs; the third lad, 
known as a fop and leader of the fashion, broiled 
some meat, and brewed tea. 

When the starving children and their mother 
were revived, the young men, going out, bought a 
turkey, fuel, blankets, candy, everything which 


The bird, whatever it was, had gone to sleep | see in our own country in the half-masting of | amendments of the Finance Committee and other | their fancy could suggest as necessary for happiness 


the night before in the bushy top of the old fir. 


During the night the soft snow had fallen thicker though formal and prescribed, is fitting and | they are again voted upon when the bill is reported 
| to the Senate from the Committee of the Whole, 
and the bill is passed. 


and thicker upon the flexible branches, and their | 
tips had bent beneath the weight till they touched 


flags and the draping of buildings. All this, 


proper. 
It is worthy of note that the British court went 


volunteer amendments are accepted or rejected; | 


on Christmas day, and brought them back. 

Just as they bade the happy children good night, 
they were arrested for disorderly conduct and 
drunkenness on the street. 

“Their punishment would have been severe,” 
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alighting now on this thing, now on that, and for 
| the moment he would rest on his perch, hooting 
londly, or moaning and groaning to himself in 
| low and dismal tones. 

My negro neighbors came daily with direful 
tales of what would ensue from keeping such a 
diabolical bird in the house. 

“Why, that is what we call a ‘Jumby-bird,’”’ 
said they, ‘‘and wherever his cry is heard, some 
one will surely die in the house within a year.” 

In vain I assured them that such prophecies 
rested on an idle superstition only, and that Tory 
was as natural as any bird could be. But Tory’s 
moonlight frolics became very troublesome, and 
had to be controlled in some way if I was ever to 
get a wink of sleep on lightsome nights. 

“Well, Mr. Tory,”’ said I, one evening, ‘‘let us 
try how you'll do with your moon-supply cut 
off.” 

Jumping from my hammock, I stopped up 
every aperture whereby the smallest ray of light 

Perhaps the owls were could enter. The effect was immediate. I went 
hooting already from the ivy-covered ruin that back to my hammock, while Tory remained on 
I could dimly see from our house; perhaps I had | his perch, and he did not take wing again. 
caught sight of one gliding on noiseless wings over Indeed, we both must have slept till daybreak ; 
the hedgerows, and peering down for some small for when I awoke and struck a match, there he 
prey. Meantime bats, clearly discernible for a stood on one foot on his perch, with his head 
moment against the sky, had been chasing moths | tucked beneath his wing, as soundly asleep as a 
round the tops of beeches and larches, or dipping | wearied boy with his face buried in the blanket. 
over my mother’s flower-beds to snatch some soft- | During all the time he lived with me, I observed 
winged tippler from its nectar-cup. | that the full glare of daylight was too strong for 

I used to lie in bed envying the owls and bats | his eyes, and made him blink and squint. But I 
those wonderful eyes which, I firmly believed, | noticed that when the brilliancy of day was toned 
could sce in total darkness. It was not till long by heavy blinds and curtains, he opened his 
years afterward that I inquired, as a man, into staring orbs to their widest extent, and saw as 
the powers of those visual organs. | well as I did. In perfect darkness he could see 

Three years ago, when I lived in the tropical | 
Island of Trinidad, I kept as a pet an enormous 
brown owl called Tory. He was as large as an 
eagle, but gentle and polite in ail his ways. In 
truth he was a delightful fellow, so tame, so | of ‘Joey,’ my South American porcupine. 
knowing, so quietly solemn, that I never had the | gnawing tree-climber was a pet both interesting 
heart to cage him, but allowed him to fly about 
in my room at will. 

He thoroughly enjoyed this liberty, and never 
greatly abused it. Woe to the mouse that | 


MY NOCTURNAL PETS. 


By G. R. O’REILLY, 
Member of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. 


ATS and 
owls can 
see in the 
dark, but 
now it is 

time for little | 

boys to come in | 
and go to bed! 

When they used to say | 
these words to me, the 
odorous, dreamy twilight 
of England was deepen- 
ing to true darkness. 

How reluctantly I drag- 

ged my feet up-stairs! 









to sleep. 
That other nocturnal animals 
peculiarities of vision was clear from the conduct 





ous, sour-tempered, thorny and, except when he 
slept, constantly scolding. 

From the ceiling, right over my hammock, a 
large branch was suspended, and on 
this Joey spent most of his time, nearly 
always busily occupied in climbing 
about from twig to twig in perfect ease 
and enjoyment, for he had a tail as 
useful as a fifth limb. With this rolled 
around the branch, he ran no risk of 
falling off, except when the owl tor- 
mented him by striving to drive him 
from his lodging-place. 

Then the big-eyed Tory’s feathers 
would fiy, and poor, pestered Joey 
would grunt and scold, and erect all 
his quills. 





he frequently forgot to hold on with 
his tail, and tumbled right down upon 
me inthe hammock. Such an invasion 
of course forced me to the floor ; for who 
could withstand Joey’s myriad spines ? 

By day, especially if the sun were strong, Joey 
slept rolled up on his branch, and always safely 
moored by his prehensile tail. He seemed to 
consider cloudy days especially a time for exercise, 
and would then announce his wish to descend, by 
a general uneasiness and unusually vehement 
grunting. 

When taken down to the floor, he would 
dexterously climb for hours over every article of 
furniture, and repeatedly sample, with his chisel- 
like teeth, the legs of the chairs and the covers of 
the books, as if in search for some remedial bark, 
efficacious against indigestion and crabbedness of 
temper. 

The owl finally escaped. One night, shortly 
after, I put out the lamp and got into my 
hammock, leaving thorny Joey at rest 
on his branch. How long I slept I 
cannot say, but my waking was remark- 
ably sudden, for the thorny rascal had 
dropped on my shins, and left them 
smarting and bleeding from a hundred 
punctures. 

The full moon had arisen, and its 
early beams, streaming through every 
opening, naturally aroused the ill-tem- 
pered dyspeptic, and reminded him to 
search for his medicines. Cutting off 
the light stopped his restlessness, and thence- 
forward I always found that he, like the owl, felt 





“Tory”’ on the Warpath. 


sneaked in after bread-crumbs! Tory would | 
instantly swoop down from his perch, seize it 
with his powerful talons, fly back to his resting- 
place and immediately swallow it whole. Just 
as the tail disappeared he would shut his big eyes 
most contentedly, as if saying to himself, with 
satisfaction, ‘‘Well, now I hope that will do me 
good.”’ 

By day, especially when the sun shone strongly, 
he would sleep or doze with his eyes almost shut, 
and seemingly only half-consciots of what went 
on around him. On dark days, however, he was 
much more wide-eyed and lively. 

Frequently for hours in the evening, and often 
till late in the night, I would lie half-dressed, 
reading in my hammock, with the lamp turned 
low, and with none but Tory to keep me company. 
On these occasions he displayed much activity. 
Flying softly about the room, he would pounce 
now and then upon some nocturnal insect 
wandering on the floor—some thirsty cockroach 
or rambling beetle that had strayed in beneath 
door or window. 

In the soft light, with the lamp so dim that I 
could just make out the words on the page, 
Tory’s eyes enabled him to see and capture 
creeping things which I could with difficulty 
discern. If the light, however, were turned 
higher, he would eye such objects for a time 
without raising a wing, as if, before moving, he 
wished to be really certain of their nature. 

During the first week that he and I were room- 
mates, he annoyed me considerably at night when 
I was abed, especially if bright moonbeams stole 
through the lattices into the darkened chamber. 
Then he assumed an unusual briskness, and 
for hours together would fly continually about, 


composed himself to sleep. 

Bats, also, I frequently kept at large in my 
room. These, however, could see with much less 
light; even the smallest gleam through a keyhole 
was sufficient to send them on the wing. 
Although they did not dare to fly in perfect 


nothing whatever, but invariably settled himself | 
have similar | 
This | 


and beautiful in his kind, but otherwise malodor- | 


During these short battles | 
he became so dreadfully excited that | 


himself lost in complete darkness, and soon 


darkness, still even then they would andibly run 
over the whole interior from floor to ceiling, in 
busy search for some means of exit. 

At various times I have. kept other night-roving 
animals, and found them to be generally most 
interesting pets, especially for whom 
pleasure or business induces to sit up much at 
night. 

From a long series of observations I found that 
animals of all kinds undoubtedly require light to 
see, but vary very much as to the degree of 
brightness suited to their vision. 

Day snakes, for instance, as the harmless ones 
generally are, see best in the bright sunshine, and 
are comparatively dull-sighted in a moderately 


those 





the Porcupine 


“ Joey, 


lighted room. Rattlesnakes, copperheads and 
other poisonous vipers, however, are provided 
with cat-like eyes with which to seek their prey 
in the evening, and may be generally distinguished 
| by this peculiarity. 

| Eagles and hawks are keenest-sighted in the 
brilliant glare of noonday; owls are blinded by 
brilliancy, and require a mellowed twilight, 
whereas bats can do with even the feeblest 
| glimmer. Only in the dark forests of tropical 
America may they be often seen on the wing in 
daytime. 

No animal, however, can see in perfect dark- 
ness; for the optic nerves act only through 
sensations from light, and if light is entirely 
wanting the eye becomes a useless organ. 
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A CHRISTMAS JOKE. 


Jack rushed into the sitting-room, shouting by 
way of greeting, ‘I say! Do you know it’s only 
two weeks more to Christmas ?”’ 

“T realize it too well,’’ Bertha said, and stitched 
faster on her handkerchief-case. 

Marjory, who was at the window, suddenly 
woke out of her brown study to say, ‘‘Do you 


coming ?”’ 

‘‘He ought to be.’’ Bertha spoke with a hint 
of sharpness. ‘‘He will have things that cost a 
hundred times as much as ours.” 

“The presents we get aren't all of Christmas to 
us,’’ Marjory reproved. 

“You're right there, 
heartily. 
the fun.” 

“Yes; it is planning what we will give —”’ 

Jack, according to his too frequent habit, inter- 
rupted Marjory: ‘It's having papa and mamma 


Marjory,” Rob said, 








Bats. 


My pet 


and Clara give us more of their time, and papa's 
stories, and his Christmas treat—do you know 
he has half promised to have it a sleigh-ride this 
year?” 

‘*But the boy over across hasn’t all these good 
times,’’ said Marjory. 

“There’s only one of him,”’ she added after a 
thoughtful pause, “‘and what a lonesome Christ- 
mas he will have! I wish we might send him 


believe the boy over across is glad Christmas is 


‘The presents are the smallest part of | 


over something, just to let him know we think of 
him 
‘Mamma would not like that,’ Bertha opposed. 
“Oh, she wouldn't care,"’ said Jack, the hope- 
ful. “Only’’—he slapped with a 
mournful grimace—“it can't be anything that 


-don't you suppose we might ?”’ 


his pockets 
costs much money.” 

Marjory laughed. *‘Oh, I know that; mine is 
almost gone, too. Let's plan what it shall be.”’ 

But Mrs. Ashmont did not favor the project, 
and Clara, the elder sister, was really shocked. 

“We have no acquaintance with the family,” 
Mrs. Ashmont explained, they have 
responded coldly to 
the advances that 
have been made them since 
they came here. They seem 
to wish to be let alone, and 


‘and 
very 
social 


they would be justified in 
considering it an imperti- 
nence in us to send Christ- 
mas gifts to their house. 
Even,"’ she added, gently, 
in sympathy with Mar- 
jory’s disappointment, ‘if 
the poor little 
cripple.” 

It was often 
to overrule 
Marjory’s devising. 

“It is not as if they were poor,’ Clara added. 
“The best gift you could afford would seem a 


boy is a 
necessary 


of 


schemes 


mere trifle to them.” 

Bertha was satisfied with this reasoning, but 
| Marjory and the boys talked it over, and pressed 
the matter again. 

“It isn't the present itself, you know, mamma,” 
| seeciony urged, ‘‘but the idea of a present, that 
we care for. He would be glad to know that we 
thought of him, I’m sure. It isn't fair to have 
him not enjoy himself, just because his poky, 
proud mother and aunt —”’ 

**Marjory !" 

**Well, then, because his mother and aunt don't 
want to be acquainted with people. He would 
like to know us, mamma—he often smiles and 
nods when we are in the street.’” 
| **Well,’’ Mrs. Ashmont relented, ‘I don’t know 
| that there need be any objection to your sending 
| in something like flowers, or a box of candy, 
under the circumstances. Mind, it must be 
something so trifling that it cannot possibly be 
mistaken for anything beyond a mere expression 
of good will.”’ 

‘“‘Flowers and candy don’t make a Christmas 
very merry,’’ Marjory grumbled. She and Jack 
went away together to consider the details of 
their scheme, and later were discovered to be 
abandoned to unaccountable mirth. 

“T havea plan,”’ said Marjory, when questioned. 
“Come, sit down and be cozy, and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

Marjory’s plans were always worth hearing. 
Bertha drew an easy chair to the fire, Rob 
bestrode another, and Marjory and Jack sprawled 
on the floor in their accustomed careless fashion. 
So they chatted away the twilight hour, till Mrs. 
| Ashmont and Clara, coming to collect the children 

for dinner, were told of the great plan, and gave 
smiling approval. 

| Marjory’s plan received, before Christmas, 
much addition and revision. It called for the 
work of many busy fingers; and Mrs. Ashmont 
said that if the amount of fun it had caused in 
the family were a criterion, it could not fail to 
give a truly merry Christmas to “the boy over 


| 
| 


across.”” 

On Christmas morning Fred Hurst's gifts were 
brought to his bed. He did not regard them with 
much enthusiasm. He was resigned to lack of 
variety in the remembrances heaped upon him. 
As his relatives said, there were so few things 
one could give a boy in his situation. 

Fred was thinking how glad one of those 
Ashmont boys was going to be when he should 
see his new double-runner. He knew there was 
one, for one evening when he had been indulged 
in a whiny to sit by his window in the dark, he 
had seen by the glare of the electric light on the 
corner, Mr. Ashmont’s exertions to get it into the 
house by stealth. 

Mrs. Hurst returned to Fred, with 
annoyance, from an errand down-stairs. 

“Freddie, a basket has been left for you. One 
of those great rough Ashmonts brought it. I 
must say, though, that he spoke in a gentlema ly 
manner enough. He said something about your 
taking the things out yourself, but of course you 
will not care to do that. Katy will take them out 


evident 


| carefully and bring them to you.” 


Fred started up. 
“Those Ashmonts? Indeed, I do care. If he 
said I was to take the things out myself, | want 
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to. Was it the tall Ashmont boy, or the curly- 
haired one that looks so full of fun? Have it 
sent up exactly as it is—exactly, mother. I will 
be dressed now; and then I want my chair rolled 
to the window.”’ 

It would have seemed a pitiful thing to the 
sturdy little Ashmonts, Fred’s journey from his 
bed to his chair in the arms of a strong man- 
servant, carefully trained to avoid giving pain to 
the twisted and diseased body. Long custom 
had not decreased its. humiliation for Fred, but 
he bore it amiably this morning in his curiosity 
to know the contents of the mysterious basket, 
which was finally placed beside his chair, in easy 
reach. 

He tore open the white paper which neatly 
covered the rounded heap below. ' A note lay at 
the top: 

‘We wish youa merry Christmas. We always 
have a merry Christmas because there are so 
many of us, but we thought you must have 
lonesome ones. So we send you some things to 
amuse yourself with. Look at the top one first. 
If you don’t open them the way they are marked, 
you will spoil all the fun. 

Truly your friends, 
Bertha Ashmont, Marjory Ashmont, 
Jack Ashmont, Robert Belcher Ashmont.” 

Then was written, in a hand matching the 
mazy scrawls of Jack’s and Robert’s names, 
‘*Marjory is the one that thought of this.” 

Next came Marjory’s explanation, ‘But they 
all made more things for it than I did.”’ 

Fred looked across the street; four interested 
faces were crowded against a window. He 
waved the note, thus calling out a demonstration 
of hands in answer. 

The top parcel was a pasteboard box, marked 
“Open at once.”” Within was a bunch of helio- 
trope and red and white geraniums. At the last 
moment of preparing the basket Marjory, always 
anxious for justice, had tucked in among the 
flowers a note announcing, “These are from 
Bertha’s dearest plants.” 

“There!’’ Fred said, ‘‘you see flowers needn’t 
all look alike, nor have that same sickly, hot- 
house smell. Please bring a vase, mother dear. 
I want these on the window beside me.”’ 

This arrangement, when carried out, caused an 
evident sensation in the opposite window. 

Fred turned to explore the basket further. 
The next parcel was broad and flat, covering the 
whole top of the basket. But it was marked, 
“Open at 10 a. M.,” and that was half an hour 
ahead. He lifted it to peep under, and seeing 
another bundle marked, “Open at 11,’’ and 
another, ‘‘Open at noon,’’ he began to catch the 
spirit of the affair, and lay back in his chair to 
enjoy his flowers and wait. 

“What fun! This is the kind of Christmas 
presents to give any.one. Look across, mother. 
That littlest one, with the curls, is Marjory, and 
the tall boy is the one they call Rob. Now, after 
this, you can’t think they are too rough and 
noisy to come in to see me? You will let me ask 
them? I know they would come.” 

“Doubtless.” Mrs. Hurst’s lip curled. She 
could not forgive those romping children their 
splendid vitality. ‘It is a very queer perform- 
ance,’’ she said, shaking her head at the basket. 

“Ten o'clock will never come,’’ Fred fretted. 
But it did, and the eager eyes over across were on 
the watch to see him unwrap two large sheets of 
Bristol board. ‘ 

These sheets were ruled off in little squares 
which contained comical sketches of animal life 
and adventure. In a lower corner of each sheet 
was inscribed, with an ambitious flourisli, “B. 
Ashmont.”’ 

‘Very cleverly done,’’ Mrs. Hurst conceded. 

These helped to shorten the next hour. The 
Ashmonts went away fora sleigh-ride, so absorbed 
in their own affairs that no one but Marjory 
remembered to look up at his window; but he 
did not watch them with his usual envious frown. 
Had they not given him a share in their merry 
Christmas ? 

The next instalment was marked, ‘‘Greatest 
Show on Earth. J. Ashmont, Proprietor.’’ 

‘There was a set of realistic turtles whose bodies 
were plump raisins, and whose heads, feet and tails 
were cloves, and there were several other quaint, 
and to Fred entirely new and very amusing 
reproductions of animals put together from the 
commonest kitchen materials. There were some 
star-fishes, a stuffed bluebird, and some fine 
butterflies—treasures from Jack’s cabinet; and a 
photograph of some Landseer dogs, small, but 
clear and irreproachably mounted. 

Mrs. Hurst marvelled to her sympathetic sister 
that Fred handled over these odd trinkets with an 
enjoyment such as not one of his costlier gifts 
had awakened. 

The noon gift was a paper of little sticks of 
molasses candy, adhesive and slightly scorched, 
and some unsymmetrical chocolate drops. Fred 
wondered whether his appreciation would be best 
shown by preserving them as. souvenirs, or by 
applying them to their natural use. The note 
enclosed with them settled that question. 

“IT made them all. I hope they will taste 
good. Marjory.”’ 

He put himself at once in a position to certify 
to their excellence. 

After noon he saw little of the Ashmonts. 
They were too busy with their family merry- 
making to come to the window. But they had 
provided for his amusement. His next allotment 
was a package of much-worn books, bearing the 





legend, ‘“These are our four favorite books. If 
you want to read them, you need not hurry about 
sending them home.” 

They were invitingly illustrated. Choosing the 
one in which he read Marjory’s name, Fred lost 
himself in one of Miss Alcott’s stories, which, not 
being labelled ‘‘A Boy’s Book,’’ had escaped the 
notice of the well-meaning purveyors to his 
library. 

Further occupation was provided by a package 
containing two or three puzzles, a new dissected 
map which was Robert’s most important con- 
tribution to the basket, and a dissected steam- 
engine bearing marks of long use, accompanied 
by the explanation : 

*‘Please excuse the looks of this. Jack and I 
have used it up pretty well, but we thought there 
might be a little fun left in it for some one else..— 
= 3. A.” 

‘‘What else cou!d they think of ?’’ Fred asked 
himself, in contented amazement. But he had 
not come to the end of the Ashmont resources. 
The next package was a box of newspaper 
clippings, which had cost Marjory hours of 
research and selection. Marjory had not been 
able to understand why her father should have 
asked her, with pretended severity, why she 
introduced so dismal an element into her Christ- 
mas entertainment as a collection of newspaper 
jokes—and he a newspaper man, too' Marjory 
thought them very funny; and so did Fred. 

The next hour’s gift proved to be only a card, 
on which was written : 

“We have a beautiful gray kitten. She will 
jump over a stick, and she has a/most learned to 
stand on her hind legs when you tell her to. If 
your mother is willing for you to have her, let us 
know, and we will send her over. Her name is 
Pusheen.”’ 

The last parcel contained four little candles, 
and the note said : 

“If you have had a merry Christmas, let these 
candles burn a little while in your window, if 
your mother does not mind. Good night.’’ 

Of course the candles burned to their latest 
possibilities in the window; and the signal was 
answered by four more in a window across the 
street. 

The next morning one of the Hurst servants 
brought four notes across the street. One ran 
thus: 

‘“My dear Miss Marjory.—My son Fred desires 
me to thank you for a merry Christmas. But he 
would like to deliver his thanks more fully in 
person, and it would give me great pleasure if 
you, with Miss Bertha and your brothers, would 
come to lunch with us next Thursday, at one. 
We shall expect Pusheen to be also of the party. 

Yours cordially, Margaret Hurst.” 

The other children had more formal notes of 
invitation. 

“Ought we to go, mamma?’ asked Bertha, 
always mindful of the proprieties. 

Marjory was troubled by no doubts. 


“How jolly!” she cried, catching Jack and | 


spinning him round and round till he was dizzy. 
“If his mother is willing for him to know us, we 
can do so many, many things to make up to him 
for having to stay in one room all the time !’’ 
Mary Murkianp HAcey. 
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SEALS AT PLAY. 


In the sportsman’s life are to be found some 
pleasures unconnected with the slaughter of the 
innocénts of woods and water. Mr. Reynardson, 
in hid “Sports and Anecdotes,” gives a pleasing 
account of lying upon a rock in wait for seals, 
and enjoying to the full the delight of observation. 

I lay there until I was fairly tired out, and was 
giving matters up in despair, when up popped a 
great gray head and a little black one beside it, 
mamma and her baby. It was the prettiest sight 
I ever saw. 

They seemed quite unaware that I was so near, 
and played about in the most interesting and 
confiding manner. They sported like kittens, 
the little seal at times rolling over the old one, 
and the mother performing all kinds of endearing 
antics., 

At last the old gray mamma came up on the 
rock, and with the little one by her side lay 
within ten yards of me, high and dry. There 
they were with their tails cocking up and down 
in that absurd way common to seals; then again 
they would lie as motionless as if they were part 
of the rock. ; 

And though the mother occasionally turned her 
head and kept her weather eye open to see that 
all was serene, they seemed to be perfectly 
unconscious that there was any living animal but 
themselves in existence. 

It was a lucky thing for mother and baby that 
I had learned manners in my youth, for my rifle 
was a deadly weapon, and there would have been 
no question of my killing her at that short 
distance; but the thought of the childless mother 
and the motherless child forbade my pulling the 
trigger. 

I was in perfect agony from having watched 
them so long in one position, motionless, and 
without even blinking an eye. So at last, raising 
myself a little, I accosted the old lady with: 

‘“‘Halloa, missus! Do you know what a scrape 
you might have been in ?"’ 

Their confusion was perfect, and with some- 
thing between a bound and a roll, they both went 
headlong into the water. 
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For DYSPEPSIA. 


Food is merely so much matter added to the 
system as may be necessary to replace that which 
is constantly used for the existence of the body. 
It is the fuel necessary to supply the working 
| power, and successful results can never be 
| attained by a half-fed body, any more than an 
engine can work if not supplied with steam. 
| Dyspeptics have only to do two things to ensure 
their ultimate recovery. First, they should 
adopt a diet, from the ‘‘special directions for 
diet’? which accompany every box of 


McAlvin’s 
Dyspepsia Pills, 


and second, they should use with regularity these 
| Pills, which contain important active principles 
| necessary to promote perfect digestion, and are 
| the only remedy which can continuously be taken 
|to aid digestion without injury. Those who 








have suffered the torments of dyspepsia should | 


take advantage of a remedy which, if positive 
evidence from those who have used it can be 
relied upon, is an absolute cure for the complaint. 


Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


“ Advice to Dyspeptics,”’ telling what food t. should eat, 
and what to avoid, will mailed FREE oy address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 
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A_ Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approac by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HomrE testimo- 
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other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 
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vest-pocket,—neat, useful, lasting. Five distinct books 
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a Parliamentary Manual, ete. 25, 50 and 6 cents, three 
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The beautiful leaves of _Ulphila: treated of impartially on both sides. 
Blown from the sweet Judean ‘skies, 
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And lived to lighten each human bane, a i Christmas ul rs 
An shed in mart: re pain. | ° 
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For sins like a serpent host intrude THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 

To poison your purest ee Electric Seal Capes, 


And unbelief is a rebel’s 


To the tenderest love Ay ~<A can know.” to the REVIEW forms a roll of the men and women who are making the history, controlling the affairs and | 


leading the opinion of the age. No other periodical in the world can point to such a succession of distin- 24 to 34 inches deep, 


Fin phenmny | : ees Sa fe comnpaliod guished writers as have contributed to the REVIEW during the past three years. The list embraces Ameri- $20 to $50. 

) & long had the rude Aslaugans held can and British Cabinet Ministers, including the Prime Minister of England; United States Senators and I Sestnss atv bust mene 

~ pe good my bs ghee] dear. estoom : Representatives; Governors of States; American Ministers abroad; Foreign Ministers to the United States; wateel te A - ieee 
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With trembling hand his staff of . Judges of the Supreme Court; Ecclesiastical dignitaries and eminent theologians of every denomination; 

Stood, and spa +77 fervent tone, = Officers of the Army and Navy; famous physicians and scientists; and in general men and women whose Dark Mink Head Scarfs, 

“Shall meee where the seed is sown ? names are household words throughout the English-speaking world. 84.50, 85, 86, 88, $10. 
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And | hurl the thieves of our harvest out. mz 
Baste} 1 yon Day nem! po 's hour, oon 

ela’s sp ave lost their power. 
Weil raite a flame to the King of Kings, A NEW FEATURE FOR 1895. Canada Sable Scarfs, 
And immolate all our evil thing: 85.00 
And piety’s grand renouncing rite The REVIEW will publish in 12 chapters, beginning with the January number, the ea 
Shall hallow the Yule-tire lit to-nik ht, Black M Scarf. $ $8 $ 10 
For faith’s best joy is the sin she slays, : Personal History of the Second Empire, | jac arten Ss, $7, ’ » 
And a soul’s repentance sings God’s praise.” | 
From the rugged minster’s oaken arch a historical work of unsurpassed importance, which will throw a flood of new light upon the chequered | Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
Went forth hee Se arfian’s sturdy flock, eareer of Napoleon III. and the influences which led to the collapse of his Empire in the gigantic struggle Edward Kakas & Sons 
‘Torch-bearers, moving ~ ‘sacred march with united Germany, under Wilhelm I. and his Iron Chancellor. It is as fascinating as a romance, being | , 
Out to the wood of richly anecdotal and full of information drawn from sources hitherto inaccessible, presented in the graphic 162 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Of the chiefs of Odin’s ancient reign, and vivacious style which “The Englishman in Paris,” by the same author, has made familiar to thousands SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
With Sonne that darkened in pagan time of readers. 
O’er cruel worship and solemn crime, 


Like an altar the votive pile rose high 

Ané flung Pepe ene Chrtetmas | sky; se hl c $ Y 
nd around the red light’s pillar fair ° o . J a 

With hearts that warmed to its — prayer, Published Mont y> 5° cents a opy ® 5 oo arcar 

People and priest confessing 

And fed the flame as it soared and spent, 

sang, as they cast the fue 
The death-song of the old po ’s rs 


means Gai daatialinenaee! The North American Review, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Burn the wickedness and wo: 
All our wrath and wrong desire 
Waste away, O cleansing fire! 


wet the pride cone The Latest, Brightest, Jolliest Juvenile out, see our 
GREAT_OFFER. 


», QUEER PEOPLE 


= PALMER COX, tne‘srownes. 


To quickly induce thousandsof children to get up clnbs for this 
——— charming vy? Juvenile (not sold in stores) before 
Christmas, we will mail a fu 
Worth 


_ Specimen Copy see. Only IOC. Largest and Most Successful » the World. 














Fall in ashes, flee in smoke. 

Take our hates and discontents, 
Take our guilty indolence, 

All our treasons and revolts. 
Headstrong failures, coward faults, 
All our strifes and jealous blames, 
All our mischiefs. Ds our shames, 
All our envies and deceits— 

Slay them with thy pinsting heats. 
Flame fly, and cloud 

Speed the New and spend the Old, 
Bear the good and burn the ill, 
Wing our wishes upward still 

Till Sach thankless assion dies 
In one contrite sacrifice!’ 


And the chanters shone in the climbing light 
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Their forms were white as the hillside snow, accepta e€ * mn Business houses furnished 
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Winter Novelties. 


Till stra: ere, wate oe with startled iy | as 
That brotherhood of the earth and skies 
Of common heart and a single will, | 
Would have wondered long and wondered still | 
Of all the worshippers there and th 
Which were angels and which were. men. 

Original. THERON Brown 

It will be noticed that these garments are decidedly 
a COMPLETE covering for cold weather, and at the same 
time very comfortable and distingue in appearance. 

The overgarment at the left, with Double Cape, is made 
to jit Boys from 3 to 8 years, and is sold by us as low as 
$5, and as high as $12 and $15. 

The central figure represents our Boys’ Reefer, which 

is constantly in demand this season, for lads from 3 to 8 
years, and costs $5, $6, $7, $8, $10 and $12 

The Overcoat with Hood, at the right, is cut very long. 
The hood is detachable. The sizes run from 3 to 8 years, 
and the range in price is the same as the Reefer and 
Cape Overcoat. 

AU these garments are made from materials that com- 
bine beauty, durability and protection against cold, the 
Scotch and English fabrics, in Warm Colorings, predomi- 
nating, and we recommend them to our patrons as among 
the best designs produced by us this season, 
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AT SCHOOL IN GUIANA. 


A French traveller, fresh from a visit to the 
three Guianas, gives us an interesting account of 
some of the schools of those colonies. In Para- 
maribo he found more than a dozen, exclusive of 
an evening school for laboring men. The instruc- 
tion) he declares, does the greatest honor to the 
Dutch government. The pupils are mostly 
creoles and negroes. 


In a school for girls the traveller inquired if 
foreign languages were taught, and being told 
that French and English were studied, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pupils. They read both 
languages, he found, and answered all his ques- 
_tions promptly and intelligently. 

In a boys’ school he conducted an examination 
in geography, and was surprised to find how 
readily the boys responded to his inquiries about | 
Sweden, France, the United States and India. 
The writing was excellent, he says, and small 
children showed great proficiency in arithmetic. 


The Dutch schools were much better than those ) 
in French Guiana. There he found a negro boy 2 | ae 
struggling with a theme about King Clovis. It AVL 
would have been more sensible, he thinks, to o € OQ 


have taught him how to plant bananas. BOSTON 
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Baby’s Croup 
needs careful attention. That hollow, hack- 
ing cough, which is sure to awaken the 
loving mother, unless cured immediately 
will result in affections of the throat and 
lungs which may end in consumption when 
the child has matured. All for lack of care. 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s (x24 2n4 Croup 








immediately relieves the worst Cough or case of Croup. It! 


is pleasant to the taste and is soothing in effect. For sale by 
every druggist throughout the New England States. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 


Send ten cents in silver and we will mail you 4% pound of Mrs. Dinsmore’s 


Cough Drops, which possess nearly the same flavor and medicinal properties | | 


as the Balsam. Cooked to a candy. 
L. M. BROCK & COMPANY, - ~ - Lynn, Mass. 
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ie Health and Beauty 


are the two greatest blessings of life. There is 
nothing that will more surely rob one of both 
health and beauty than will a cough that brings 
on weak lungs, emaciation and consumption. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion, 


the Food-Medicine, is a cough-stopper, a lung- 
strengthener and a consumption-preventer. ‘It is 
body-building and disease-destroying. It contains 
in a concentrated form all the healing and recon- 
structive properties of Petroleum —nature’s won- 
derful healing oil. It cures affections of the 
throat and lungs, puts flesh on the wasted frame, 
regulates disordered digestion and bowels and 
tends to make the skin smooth and velvety. It 
has been aptly called the “internal cosmetic.” 

Petroleum is used in every land for the relief and cure of diseases of the outer skin. Our 
Emulsion is for diseases of the inner skin, the lining of the body. Thousands of physicians, 
both in Europe and America, recommend it. 

It is for sale at all Drug Stores; 50 cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 

If you wish to know more, our little books, ‘‘Health’’ and ‘‘Beauty,’’ will be sent 
you on receipt of a two-cent stamp. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 6 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
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eT, he Way to a Man’ Ss Heart 
is through his Stomach, 


is an old and many times true expression. Good bread always Ae 
every one, and to make good bread one must have the principal ingredient 
good; namely, the flour. No housekeeper can take a poor grade of flour 
and make good bread and many housekeepers will take the best flour and 
’ make poor bread. But a good cook can always make good bread providing 
, She has the best flour and exercises the necessary amount of care. 


“Duluth Imperial” Flour 


can always be relied upon as being of the best quality and same even 
fineness. It is manufactured from the finest hard wheat qruaye grown in { 
the famous northwest fields. Any compe- ‘ 
tent housekeeper can make twenty more 
loaves of bread per barrel from this flour 
than from any other brand. 

Its use makes customers, who constantly 
commend it. 














The Imperial Mill is the greatest mill on earth, 
having ground 7,905 barrels of flour in, 24 hours, 


FISHER & WISE, Agents, Boston, Mass. 


Duluth Imperial Mill Company, Duluth, Mino. 
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Purity 
and Quality 


should be as essential points in 


the candy you buy as in the food 





you eat. It is just as easy when 


: 
: 
: 






purchasing candies to obtain the 


> © : © y 
’ CESS 


best, as to accept that which may 
be of an inferior make. Ask for the 


“OXFORD” or “SUPERFINE” 


° 

gee 

& Brands of Chocolates and you will then be sure you are purchasing goods 
: which are manufactured from the best materials and are pure and 
* 

: 

oe 

é 


fy A One Reare Bow of Highest Grade Chocolates will be 
of the best quality : ailed to any Satrie on voostgt of 78 ‘cone. 


Every Box Bears This Stamp. 
Manufaguret D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Cleanest, Whitest, 
Purest. Never gets 


lumpy or hard. 





nee Jackson Sanatorium “::" 


Dansville, New York. 


The Location 
Unsurpi — for beauty and healthfulness. 
The Staff of Physicians 
a nol a women of recognized skill and expe- 


The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed of meet every need. 
The Facilities fof Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage- 
ment under long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 
Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
a New York or Buffalo without chanse. 
| For beautiful illustrated casa and further information, address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


One 


of these 











oe will instantly relieve 
“any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 
: FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 





Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
C AUTION their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 


the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer’’ on each Lozenge. 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 











NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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said the journal in which these circumstances were 
given, “had not Madame Duval appeared and told 
how they had saved her and her children from 
death. Her appeal was so urgent that they were 
dismissed with both a reprimand and praises.” 

Would they have received praise so earnest if 
they had gone to the relief of the starving family 
sober? Perhaps not. The sympathy of the public 
is usually with the prodigal son rather than the 
elder brother. 

But in a later issue of this paper we find that 
these three young men were again arrested for 
drunkenness. 

The man who drinks puts a chain on his neck, 
which grows stronger every day, and there is but a 
feeble chance that his own noble, generous impulses 
or the efforts of friends will ever loosen it. 
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FROM NANNY WINSLOW’S DIARY. 


Our little New England great-grandmothers had 
no Christmas trees nor Christmas stockings; indeed, 
even the merriest of them felt it no deprivation to 
work as usual on that day, and would have been 
apt to look with suspicion and disapproval upon 
any one who observed it either as holiday or holy 
day, so inevitably had religious reaction obscured 
alike its sacred and its human claims. 

It is odd to find littke Nanny Winslow, a Boston 
schoolgirl of more than a century ago, speaking 
with slurring disapproval of the closing of her 
school for Christmas, although she is ready enough 
to note joyously any other anniversary. Christmas 
eve of 1771 she notes that she is not to go to school 
for the rest of the week, and proceeds duly to 
record the weather: 

“Elder Whitwell told my aunt that this winter 
began as did the winter of 1740. How that was I 
don’t remember, but this I know, that to-day is by 
far the coldest we have had since I have been in 
New England. (N.B. All run that are abroad.)” 

December 27th she makes another entry: 

“This day, the extremity of the cold is somewhat 
abated. I keept Christmas at home this year, & 
did a very good day’s work, aunt says so. How 
notable J have been this week I shall tell you by & 
by. I spent the most part of Tuesday evening with 
my favorite, Miss Soley, & as she is still confined 
by acold & the weather so severe that I cannot git 
farther, I am to visit her again before I sleep and 
consult with her (or rather she with me) upon a 
perticular matter which you shall know in its 
place.” 

She had no scruples about observing New Year’s, 
but sends the good wishes of the season to her 
family, and records that though she has bestowed 
no New Year’s gifts as yet herself, she has received 
one—a book, in “nice guilt and flowers covers,” 
and is about going out to pay some calls. Some 
days later occurs the proud explanation of the 
“perticular matter” (alas for Nanny’s spelling!), 
which proves to have been the planning of ‘ta very 
genteel, well-regulated assembly” of little misses, 
who met to enjoy country dancing, woo the widow, 
hunt the whistle, thread the needle, and other 
simple pastimes, besides a treat of nuts, raisins 
and cake. 

Nanny describes her costume for the occasion 
with innocent delight, but it must certainly have 
been more elaborate than beautiful, or, as we 
should think, appropriate for a little girl of twelve. 
Here it is in full, spelling and all. An odd little 
figure she must have been in all her gorgeousness 
of paste diamonds, garnets and marcasite, which is 
but an old-fashioned name for iron pyrites, or 
fool’s gold, as she went decorously through the 
dance. 

“I was dress’d in my yellow coat, black bib & 
apron, black feathers on my head, my past comb, 
& all my past, garnet, marqueset & jet pins, 
together with my silver plume, my loket, rings, 
black collar round my neck, black mitts & 2 or 3 
yards of blue ribbin (black & blue is high tast), 
striped tucker and ruffels (not my best)—& my 
silk shoes compleated my dress.” 


* 
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OUR KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


A few nights ago several hundred Harvard 
students met to consider ways and means for a 
more practical Christianity in the university. 

After addresses by several dignitaries, a speech 
was made by a young Harvard graduate who for 
several years has resided and worked in the slums 
of Boston for the purpose of finding out the right 
thing to do for the submerged poor. 

“The forward religious movement to-day,” he 
said, ‘is the movement away from the introspective, 
self-regarding life into the broad field of human 
welfare.” 

In this spirit these college young men are now 
devoting an afternoon a week to active work among 
the tenements. They cali it giving the university 
to the world. It is the modern knight-errantry of 
giving the cultivated to the ignorant, the strong to 
the weak. 

Chivalry never dies. 
opportunity. 

“In the broad field of human welfare” is un- 
bounded room for the heroic impulse in young men 
and women. The religious societies of young 
people are to remember that exercises which chiefly 
stimulate introspection really thwart the noblest 
partof religion. The knight-errant is an enduring 
type, first given by the one who went about doing 
good. 


It only needs a proper 
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SHERMAN. 


Few men have lived through so much history as 
the late General Sherman. He had the knack of 
being always “‘in it,” when there was anything to 
bein! He was in California at the outbreak of the 
gold-fever, during that season of fortune-making 
and frantic prices. 

“Blankets,” he said, “‘worth a dollar or two else- 
where, sell for fifty dollars here; shoes of the 
commonest, for ten dollars; rooms rented for one 
hundred dollars a month, and an indifferent house 
for five hundred dollars; mechanics get ten dollars 
a day, common laborers, one dollar an hour.” 

He was on hand when the Mexican War took 
place, and at the beginning of the Civil War. After 





his great march to the sea, he wrote from Savannah: 
“I hear the soldiers’ talk as I ride by—*There 
goes the oldman. All’sright.’ Nota waver, doubt 
or hesitation when I order, and men march to 
certain death when I call on them, because they 
know I value their lives as much as my own.” 

Just before the war, Sherman called upon Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and pressed upon him the nearness 
of the event, and its extreme gravity, in anxious 
terms. Lincoln listened placidly and even with a 
kind of scorn, remarking characteristically : 

“Ah, well, I guess we’ll manage to keep house!” 


A WIDENING GULF. 


Every schoolboy, or girl, who has read a little of 
Greek history knows how important a part the 
Eubean gulf or channel, between the island of 
Eubeea and the mainland of Greece, has played in 
that history; but the gulf itself has a history, as 
wonderful and interesting in its way as that of the 
people dwelling along its shores. According to 
the belief of some geologists, it has been created 
by earthquakes, and it is gradually growing wider. 


It began, long before recorded human history, 
as a surface crack in the earth’s crust, whic 
became filled with water from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. In the course of time the gulf was 
widened by the breaking and settling of the rocks, 
each important step in the process being accompa- 
nied, probably, by severe earthquakes. 

he latest occurrence of this kind was last spring, 
when, during the earthquake that shook Athens 
and destroyed three villages in eastern Greece, a 
huge fissure, thirty-four miles long, and varyin 
from a few inches to ten feet in width, was openec 
near the Grecian shore of the guif. Along a part 
of the course of this fissure the ground sank so 
much that several yards were added to the width 
of the gulf. 

This change took place near its northern end, but 
there is considerable low, level land along its 
entire length, and it is not a pleasant, though an 
interesting, suggestion that a continuance of this 
process of encroachment may sometime result in 
the disappearance of the celebrated plain of Mara- 
thon, burying the great battle-field forever frem 
the sight of men. 


COOL. 


A great deal of public mirth and occasional 
reprobation has followed Madame Patti in her 
capacity of business woman. The coolness with 
which she has always demanded the largest 
possible price has become as well known as her 
lovely voice. Moreover, a retort by her has 
become historic. 


When she was told that even the President of the 
United States did not receive nearly as much for 
his services as she demanded for hérs, she an- 
swered: “Very well; get the President of the 
United States to sing for you!” 

Other musicians have shown a thrifty desire to 
feather their nests. When Paganini was asked, 
years ago, to play at Vauxhall Gardens, he inquired 
how many people the place would hold. 

“How many?” said the manager. “That is 
almost impossible to say. It’s a large open —— 

“Well,” said the violinist, “how many will the 
large space contain when quite full?” 

*erhaps twenty thousand.” 

“Ah, twenty thousand people! 
how much?” 

“Four shillings each.” 

“Four shillings each! 


And you ask 


Twenty thousand four 
shillings make eighty thousand. Eighty thousand 
shillings, four thousand pounds. Well, [ will play 
at one concert for three thousand pounds, and you 
may have the other thousand!” 


TOO MUCH DAYLIGHT. ~ 


When the traveller gets above the seventieth 
parallel he must not expect to find things as they 
were athome. Certainly Madame D’Aunet did not 
find them so at Hammerfest. In the one public 
house she had the best suite of rooms—two rooms, 
each about eight feet square, and so low that she 
could touch the ceiling. She was obliged to stoop 
in entering the door, and if she wished to look out 
of the window she had to take off her hat. 


The windows had no curtains. When the sun 
shines, in that country, the people make the most 
ofit. But as at the time of the French lady’s visit, 
the sun was shining throughout the twenty-four 
hours, she found the incessant glare a trouble, and 
—- the windows with shawls and cloaks to shut 
t out. 

Even with that expedient she found it hard to get 
on with those endless days. The strange experi- 
ence brought on a sort of illness. Everything was 
topsy-turvy. All her habits of life were thrown 
into inextricable confusion. 

“I got up at noon,” she says. “I dined at twelve 
o’clock at night. I went to walk at two o’clock in 
the morning. I knew neither when to go to bed 
nor when to rise, and sleep became almost out of 
the question. But for a watch and a calendar, at 
Hammerfest, one might easily get to be a fortnight 
ahead or behind all the rest of the world, and never 
suspect the fact.” 


COMPROMISING A TENOR. 


Tsar Nicholas used to walk the streets of St. 
Petersburg alone, wrapped in a large gray cloak. 
It was forbidden to speak to him; but the tsar 


| 
| 





| 
| 


sometimes forgot that a subject could not obey the | 


prohibition, if the emperor addressed him. 
Once the tsar met in a park the tenor singer of 


the Italian Opera, and exchanged a few words | 


with him. The moment the tsar was out of sight 
the police arrested the tenor. That evening the 
tsar attended the opera, where, after a long delay, 
the manager announced that the tenor could not 
be found. Nicholas guessed what had happened, 
and sent an aide-de-camp to release the singer. 

A few days after the tsar again met the tenor, 
and began with an apology: 

“T was very sorry —” 

“May I implore your Majesty,” the Italian 
exclaimed, “not to speak to me! Your Majesty 
will compromise me with the police.” 


A ROYAL KNITTER. 


The Princess of Wales, in her girlhood days, was 
taught to fashion her own gowns, trim her own 
bonnets and “do” her own laces. A pleasant story 
is told of her helpfulness: 


The princess visited an old protégée of hers 
living in one of the cottages at Sandringham. The 
good dame was knitting a stocking, and the princess 
took it out of her hand, saying, “You can’t do the 
heel as fast as I can.” And she sat and chatted 
with the old lady, knitting the nA&ttiest heel 

ossible. It is needless to say that sacred stocking 
s treasured in a drawer with the needles just as 
the princess left them. 





Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 


worth and oem Cutler Bros., Boston. eee Don "t M i i Th i > ! 
BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Ba 

Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, E. L. Major, J. De Camp, | 
G. Brewster, W.J.Kaula, H.B.Pennell, Annie E. Riddle, 
Amy M. Sacker, F.M.Cowles, W.E. Burbank, G.E. Howe. 

Twelfth Year of this well-established School now 
open. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering. 

Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Il- 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 

Students have free access to the galleries of the | 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) | 
ee in scholarships. Begin at any time. For cireu- | 

ars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect eet 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Six Notable Books. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By OrIsoN 


Chafing, Itching, 
SWETT MARDEN. With 24 excellent portraits of 


Bad Complexion, 
Famous Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A remarkable book, showing how success may i 
be achieved over obstacles by pluck, will, and Dandruff, and Odors from Perspiration, 


persistency. Every one, especially every young 
person, who wishes to reach the “front,” should 
read this book. It is admirably suited for a gift. | 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


| 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9 
gilt top, $4.00. A work of great value and ex-| 
ceedingly readable. 
Lucy Larcom. 


Life, Letters and Diary. By REv. D. D. Appl- 
SON. With fine Portrait, $1.25. 


A book of great 
interest about one of the noblest of American | 
women. } 

Little Mr. Thimblefinger 


and his Queer Country. A delightful book about 
things seen and heard in Uncle-Remus-Land, 
by Jor” CHANDLER HARRIS. With 32 capital 
pictures, $2.00. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year Book. 

Selections from Dr. Holmes’s Prose and Poetry. 
With a new Portrait. $1.00. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. 

By THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. A Holiday Edi- 

tion of this famous story. With admirable illus- | 

trations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. | 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 




















Boys, Girls, Parents, Teachers! 


We want you to know by seeing and reading them 
just what the books are that compose our wonderful 


Home and School Libraries. 


We want them known in every home, every school in 
the land. There is nothing like them or equal to them, 


Until Feb. 1, 1895, we will send post-paid on 





receipt of 60 cents [stamps or money-order] 

any two of the following: 
Lady f the Lake, 
Gods and Heroes, 
Gulliver’s Travels (Fdited), 
Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 
Life of Franklin, By himself. 


These books are printed on excellent paper in large, 

cleartyp ,and strong? © und incloth. Judicious foot- 

8 and careful editing by competent authorities a 
special feature. 


GINN & CO., Pu lishers, Boston, Mass. 





Sir Walter Scott. 
Francillon, 
Swift. 
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Chapping, 





use that delightful balsamic cleanser 
and Antiseptic, 


‘“‘Wonderfully soothing and healing.’’ 
—Journal of Health, New York. 


“Excellent in and 
| itching.”’ ‘ 
—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


dandruff, chafing 


“It leaves the skin soft, smooth and 
supple. A luxury for shampooing.”’ 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 








P in using 
Medical Experts Agree ........1 
rather than internal remedies as much as pos- 
sible. Physicians everywhere recommend 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 
because of its remarkable success 
in relieving and curing congestion 
of the lungs, dyspepsia and kidney 
trouble. We say remarkable, and 
yet, after all, it is perfectly natural, 
because the result of thorough 
scientific methods. In by far the greater number of instances 
these troubles are brought on by cold which closes the pores of 
the skin. An ALuLcock’s Porous PLASTER will open those pores, 
relieve the congestion, and cure follows as a matter of course. 









Beware of Imitations—Do not be deceived—Insist upon having “* ALLcocx’s,” 
ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Brandreth’s Pills are a safe and certain remedy for dis- 


eases arising from impurity of the blood. 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions. 
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} “Well, I s'pose I'd like an 
. Autoharp better than any- 
| thing else.” 
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Zimmcrmann Autoharp 
Easy to play. 
Easy to buy. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
See Offer in Thanksgiving Number. 
Sold 
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A Bewitching Musical Instrument. 
by all dealers. Send for catalogue. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Selling Agents, 

117 East 13th St., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DECEMBER 20, 18%. 

















THE DANCING-TREE. 


In woodlands east and woodlands west 
ng years the Tree was growing, 
In summer green with sun and rain, 
In winter white with snowing: 
The Dancing-Tree 
The chosen Tree o Dryads. 


On midnights tapered by the stars, 
With low moons westward gleaming, 
The green-dusk phantoms danced to Pan 
While all the world lay dreaming, 
Around the Tree, 
The Dancing-Tree of Dryads. 


The Christ Child came: and men went forth 
here once were Dryads dancing, 
And sought their shrine and bore it home, 
Its leaves in sunlight glancing— 
And made the Tree 
The chosen Tree of Christmas. 


And now the Eve the Christ Child came, 
The Dryad-dance resuming, 
The children circle round the Tree 
Of wondrous fruit and blooming, 
The lamp-lit Tree, 
The Dancing-Tree of Christmas. 


And so the dark gives way to light, 
Silence to carol-singing ; 
In place of Pan the Christ Child comes, 
His Peace and Good-will bringing, 
To crown the Tree, 
The blesséd Tree of Christmas. 


Original. CHARLES STUART PRATT. 
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THE STORY OF AN ERROR. 


One can hardly pick up a daily paper without | 





reading in it the account of an embezzlement by | 
some man of hitherto unquestioned integrity. | 
The fall of such a man, looked upon, as he has | 
been, as a pillar of honor in his community, is a 
tragic drama. But once in a while it happens | 
that the story of a fatal mistake is neither told by | 
the daily press nor aired in the courts; and when | 
the tragedy is thus whispered from mouth to | 
mouth it seems to come nearer home, and to 
affect us more deeply than crime of public noto- | 
riety. 

The treasurer of a large manufacturing com- | 
pany in the East, by reason of his caution in | 
hard times and his financial daring in prosperous 
times, had not only doubled the resources of his 
company, but had accumulated property in his 
own right. 

Business men respected his intuitive ability and | 
apparent integrity, and his neighbors honored | 
him as a model citizen. Women used to say to | 
his wife, ‘How happy you must be with such a 
noble husband!" | 

No one lived a more open life than he. The | 
president and directors of his company had long | 
since given the whole financial management of | 
the business into his charge, and the inspection 
of the books was made so grudgingly and so 
seldom that it had come to be hardly more than a 
form. 

But one day, while the treasurer was in the | 
city, the president had occasion to look at some 
papers in. the safe. The more he looked, the 
more interested and the graver he became. He 
did not notice the flight of time, for he was 
examining the accounts of years past. Before he 
realized it the treasurer stood beside him, with 
trembling limbs and ashen face. 

“There is an error in your books,’’ said the 
president, with severity. ‘‘How do you account 
for a deficit of over thirty thousand dollars ?”’ 

“My God!” cried Mr. S. ‘Don't have me | 
arrested! Think of my family. Come with me; | 
you shall have it all.’ 

Terribly agitated, he dragged his accuser to his 
house, and up to an attic room, of which he alone 
had the key. There he opened a secret panel, 
and displayed to the astonished president stocks, 
bonds and money, the accumulation of years of 
theft. 

With tears streaming down his face, he con- 
fessed the details and methods of his long- 
continued stealings. 

‘“‘Why have you done this? 
used the money. Tell me why?” 

As his president asked these questions, the eyes 
of the wretched man glittered strangely. He tried 
to answer, and could not. With a despairing | 
gesture he pushed the hoard away from him and 
uttered a great cry. Was it possible that he was 
going mad? 

In a few days his physician pronounced the 
embezzler hopelessly insane. He was not sent to 
an asylum, but was confined in his own house 
with suitable attendants. The company gener- 
ously kept silence, and the cause of their treas- 
urer’s insanity was not made known to the public. | 
His townsmen to-day do not suspect it. 

But day after day and night after night, the 
patient wanders from his sleeping-room to the 
attic chamber; counting over imaginary papers, 
and muttering to himself, ‘‘There is an error! 
There is an error!”” That is his ceaseless cry. | 
Until he dies, in all probability, his lips will form 
only those four fateful words: ‘‘There is an 
error !”’ 

There are few more striking illustrations than 
this, of the fact that the soul has its own ledger, 
and its own debit and credit account with its 


You have not 





they have up there to-day you never saw! 


| at first and take a great deal of time. 
| it is best to begin when he is young, less than a 





conscience and its God. The balancing of this 
ledger, and the adjustment of the account, must be 
considered sooner or later. Happy is he, against 


| that human bonds are 


whom there is no charge that recalls unhallowed 
deeds, and that stirs to acuteness the conscious- 
ness of just condemnation by God and man. 


— 


~~ 
SUNNY SOULS. 


Sunlight and good temper are so nearly related 
that it is hardly a figure of speech to speak of a 
sunny disposition or a sunny smile; sunny seems 
the plainest, simplest and most natural word for 
the fact. Good-tempered, gay and genial people, 
too, generally love the actual sun, and wish to 
have abundant light and color about them. 

Charles Dickens delighted in color to the verge 
of gaudiness. He could hardly restrain his exuber- 
ant taste to the modest hues demanded in a 


| gentleman’s attire, while in his home he revelled 
|in wide windows, bright tints, large mirrors and 


plenty of flowers, scarlet geraniums being his 
favorites. Red, wherever it was possible to use it, 
was the color of his choice. 

Sydney Smith rejoiced in a burst of sunlight. 
“Glorify the room, Saba!” he would cry cheerily 


| to his daughter when he came down-stairs in the 


morning and wished the curtains drawn aside. 


Lydia Maria Child’s pleasure in the flowers, the 
pictures and the little ornaments of her home was 
endless; enriched as they were by abundant sun- 
shine broken here and there into rainbows by 
prisms which she had so arranged as to send 
gleams of green, violet and orange mong 4 and 
dancing over the plain walls and ceiling in the 
beauty of which her eye never wearied. 


She used to laugh contentedly at her own daily | 


satisfaction in such trifles, and fear that people 
would think her childish. But her prisms, as a 
friend once truly said, were like her own clear and 
beautiful soul, which gathered to itself the cheer 
and happiness of every day, and transmuted com- 
mon blessings into something rare and precious— 


the sunny presence which carries with it, wherever | 


it goes, kindness, warmth and comfort. 

“Folks make so little of sunlight,” said: a poor 
woman, shaking her head, “folks that can have all 
they want of it; they don’t know what it’s worth.” 


She was a woman whose work was done in an 
| upper room, very poor and bare, in a squalid 


neighborhood in the city; but from her high win- 
dow she had received every day for several years 
the full glory of the morning sun; then a great 
tenement building of many flats was built near by 
and shut it out. It was a sore blow, and at first 
she hardly knew how she should bear it, she missed 
the light and warmth so bitterly. 

“But,” she added, triumphantly, “there’s a way 
to better most things, if a body can find it; and one 
day in the winter, when I was just thinking what a 
deal of sunshine was wasted on that great flat roof, 
where it did no good, it povp ed into my head that 
{ might do good, after all, if somebody set about 

etting it. 

“So I made friends with some of the folks in the 
house, and we talked; and then with more of ’em, 
and talked; and one day I met the owner there 
and talked; and sure enough, by spring they’d 
taken up with my notion, the whole of ’em, and 
they went at ittogether, and a prettier garden than 


a beauty—flowers and sun all day long, and every 
breath of coolness whichever way it blows! 

“Sure, a roof garden is better than a bit of sun 
for one poor old woman; and then the friends I’ve 
made out of it! And hardly a day all summer that 
I’ve not a flower or a bunch of posies the children 


bring for my little jug there; and once in a while, | 


when I’m not too tired, I climb up and see the 
lace for myself; but not very often, for the shake 
n my knees after so many stairs. 

“But even when I do miss my own sun a little, and 
the jug is empty, itis worth while just to look out 
of my window and see the bits of vines waving 
down over the eaves, with a glint of red in it, 
maybe, here and there, as it comes into bloom. A 
whole garden up there—and half mine, for I started 
t!” 


That was a woman who had opened the windows 


of her soul and let in the day. 


> 
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HOW YOUNG LIONS ARE TAMED. 


According to Herr Hagenbeck, the showman, the 


| tamers of wild beasts use no secret methods, or 


magic spells. In fact, they proceed very much as 
a child would, in taming a wild kitten. If a lion is 
to be taught to ride on horseback, for instance, as 
Black Prince does, it is necessary to be very patient 
If possible, 


year old. 


If he was born in captivity, he is already accus- 
tomed to see persons outside his cage, but not 
inside. All his instincts are still fierce. 

When the trainer first opens the cage door and 
steps inside, the youngster at once displays fear. 
He will probably jump at the trainer, snarling 
savagely; for that is his way of showing alarm. 
The only course that can be pursued, is to beat him 
off with a light club; the first Jesson he learns is 
that it is not safe for him to attack man. Some- 
times, in his excitement and fear, he will make 
several attacks, one after the other. The trainer 
merely beats him off, and in the end the young lion 
retires, —- to the far corner of his cage. 

The trainer does not follow him, but sits down 
quietly on a box, or a chair, inside the cage, paying 
no particular attention to him. He sits there for 
an hour or two hours, sometimes three hours, at a 
stretch. This is done to accustom the lion to the 
presence of a man in his cage, and to wear out his 
natural fear and fierceness. This first lesson is 
repeated on the following day, and is continued 
for a week, or perhaps for a month. 

Next the trainer takes a piece of meat into the 
cage, and waiting until the lion is hungry, offers it 
on the end of a long stick. Very likely the lion 
will not touch it at first, perhaps 
not for many days; or if he seizes 
it, his manner will not be such as to 
indicate thankfulness. But by 

patjence and persistence, he 
will be induced by and by to 










the stick, and eventually 
from the trainer’s hand. 





Not unfrequently he will try to bite the hand that 
offers the meat; and generally speaking, it is 
deemed a signal victory when a young lion will 
voluntarily gg ne and take his food from the 
keeper’s hand. Soon after this he will allow the 
trainer to stroke his head. Toward a stranger he 
may exhibit nearly or quite as much ferocity as at 

rst. 

The next step is to put a chain around the youn 
fellow’s neck and lead him about the cage; anc 
most trainers deem it necessary to bind a lion down 
to the bottom of the cage, once or twice, in order to 
instil into his naturally intractable mind the fact 
rresistible, and that chains 
cannot be broken. 

The various feats which go to make up a modern 


Ah, ’tis | 


come and take his food from | 


performing lion’s education are afterward taken 
up, one by one, and taught gradually. The only 
“secrets” that Herr Hagenbeck knows, are endless 
atience and oft-repeated lessons. Needless cruelty 
s always avoided; nevertheless, it is necessary 
that lions as well as tigers, leopards and most other 
wild beasts, should hold their keepers in fear- 
Gentleness and kindness alone are not sufficient; 
these fierce animals must be made to know that 
their trainer is absolutely their master. 

It should be added that there is almost or quite as 
much difference in young lions as in boys. Some 
are much more docile and intelligent than others. 
Some develop good and trustworthy traits; others 
prove stolid and can never be fully trusted. 

Black Prince is intelligent, but has a strain of 
ferocity and treachery which his keepers have 
never been able wholly to eradicate. Yellow Prince, 
too, is one of those who need constant watching. 
| On the other hand, Marie, who recently died, was 
always gentle in her manners; “a born lady,” the 
| keepers termed her; and several of them actually 
| shed tears when she was buried at sea, on her way 
| to America. Old Prince also has much of the 

gentleman in him. He was the first lion in the 

world that ever rode on horseback, in a public 
| performance. 
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“WHEN CHRISTMAS BELLS ARE 
RINGING.” 


In the name of the blessed Child, 
A blessing on children all! 
On children gentle and wild, 
hatever their color or race, 
The fair and the swarthy face, 
In cottage and tent and hall. 


Lo children are everywhere, 
Like snow flakes in the air, 

And the wide wide world is bound 
By small hands meeting round. 


For them are the joy-bells rung, 

For them have the angels sung 
How Love to this world was born 

In the shape of a Child—that morn! 


Thus under the Christmas star, 
Young voices from near and far 
Are chanting the golden strains 
That swelled over Bethlehem’s plains. 


“Glory to God in the Highest! 
Peace to men of good will.”’ 

But the loving child is nighest 
The kingdoin of Jesus still. 


CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 








Original. 
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| 
WOMAN’S GENIUS. 

The New York Tribune prints “a tribute from a 
| meek and lowly man to the genius of woman.” 
| The “meek and lowly man” himself is the writer 
| of the tribute. He is not rich, he says; he has 
| several relatives and many friends, and at Christ- 


mas-time he is hard put to it to solve the problem | 
Last year he became thor- | 


oughly discouraged, and though he hated to do it, 
finally went to his cousin, a little woman in a big 
house, with servants, children and a husband to 
Here is his tribute: 


jot Christmas presents. 
| 

govern. 
| She is interested in several charitable works. 
| She is teaching her daughters to speak French, 
| and is “grinding”? mathematics with her son. She 
|has numerous friends, and she manages to see 


| them all and to be seen by them. She is a very | 


| busy woman, and her cousin hated to impose upon 

| her, but he was desperate. 

| “What’s the matter, dear?” she asked, when her 

| good-for-nothing cousin appeared with a long face. 

| She is five years younger than he is, but she is 

| motherly to him because she kpows his lack of 

| Wwoman’s genius. 

|; “I’m up a tree,” he answered; and then he told 

| her his woes and misfortunes. 

| “How much do you feel you can spend?” she 
asked. 

| He named his modest sum. 

“And who is there?” 


“Well, there’s Ella and Jen and Ben, Tom —” | 


; and he gave her all the names, which promptly 
went down on a slip of paper. 
| “All right,” she said; “come around day after 
| to-morrow and we’ll see what we can do. And 
you are just in time for dinner,” she added. 

Andon the second day following, that cousin, 
who had both transferred his responsibility and 
ewe a good 

inner, returned. 

“Now, come in 
here,” said that 
little woman, 
leading him to a 
room where, ar- 
ranged so as to 
make a fascinat- 
ing My ome were 
more than a doz- 
en of Christmas 
gifts, with a tag 
on each showing 
for whom it was 

ught. Every- 
thing was beauti- 
ful, and just the right thing for the right person. 
It had all been done in one day. 

“And here,” she said, putting something into his 
hand. It was seven dollars of change. 

That is all there is to this story—just a tribute to 
the genius of woman. 
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EXCITING SITUATION. 


A traveller in India, who had in one day shot a 
tiger and an elephant, was much excited, shortly 
after his last “kill,” at being told by his guide that 
a large herd of elephants was sweeping that way, 
| and would inevitably run them down. Had the 
ground been open, the men could easily have got 
off in time. As it was, they were fairly pounded. 
| In front of them lay a mass of thick brushwood, 
| mingled with creepers and twisting plants; at their 
right the ground. seemed still more impracticable, 
and at their left were the approaching elephants. 


The only thing for us to do, Abdallah said, was 
to turn back and climb a tall banian-tree we had 
| left behind us. 
| There was not a moment to lose. He was a few 
| paces in front of me, and had already begun to 
climb, when my left foot and right arm were 
entangled at the same moment in one of those 
cable-like creepers to be found in Indian jungles. 

I had got my right leg over a prostrate tree, but 
I could not move further without help, and Abdal- 
lah, thinking me close behind him, had gone round 
the tree, and was out of sight. fo cry out would 
have brought the elephants on us the more quickly. 

For some minutes lay, or rather sat, there, 
expecting every instant to be crushed to death, 
and unable to move hand or foot. Nearer and 
nearer the elephants came, until at last I could feel 
the wind caused by the moving of their great 
bodies through the air. The earth seemed to shake 
under their tread. 

A cold sweat burst out all over me, and I could 
Jeel that | was ghastly pale. My lips were parched; 
my heart seemed to stand still. To be bound and 
helpless, with a cruel death before one, is very 
different frbm meeting death face to face, and 
fighting for dear life. My double-barrelled rifle 
was on my left hand, but I could not use it. Had I 
been bound with ropes to the stake, I could not 











have _ more effectually hindered from helping 
myself. 

he last thing I can recollect was hearing an 
elephant crash through the underwood within a 
few feet of me. 1 must then have fainted. When 
I came to we geod I was loose from the creepers, 
and Abdallah was by my side. 

There was not an elephant to be seen or heard. 
They had swerved aside just before reaching me, 
and fled trumpeting into the jungle. The reason 
was not farto seek They had scented the tiger I 
had shot that morning, and had turned frantically 
aside from their dead enemy. 


+ 
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ODD SAYINGS. 

Kate Sanborn says that every day during her 
stay in the country she hears speeches so queer 
that it seems as if she had made them up “out of 
whole cloth.” Yet no one, she assefts, can do this 
successfully in the line of original sayings. For 
example, she offered some candy, one day, to an 
| old man who had brought her some fine pop-corn, 
as a gift, and he said: “Bless you, I can’t do nothin’ 
with it. I haven’t got but one upper teeth.” 


No one could invent that statement, nor the 
remarks of the old lady who called on me to beg 
some silk pieces. Running up and down stairs 
during the search, I became decidedly flushed, and 
she asked: 

“Do you ever have fits?” 

“Why, no, certainly not,” I gasped. 
you say that?” 

“Well, I suppose you know you’re built just right 
for fits. 

And as I panted harder, at that fearful fore- 
boding, she added, musingly : 

“Yes, -: the build for fits!” 

I recall another blow to my vanity: I asked a 
carpenter to adorn a weather-beaten door with 
some putty and a coat of paint. 

“Yes’m,” he replied, “paint and putty will fix up 
a thing wonderful. Lots o’ humbly people use 
—_— and putty. But I guess you and I haint tried 
it yet.” 





“Why do 





remember the exceeding optimism of an old 
fellow, tall, lanky, thin, with a narrow head and 
long, straight hair, to whom my father gave an old 
silk hat of abnormal size. It was tried on, and the 
entire head completely obscured. 
| “You can’t wear that,” said father. 
too big for you.” 
| “It is a leetle large,” said the grateful recipient, 
appearing from beneath the extinguisher, “but I'll 
take it along. My hair may thicken up.” 


“It’s a mile 
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WHAT REALIZED. 

A wise man seeks to draw some advantage out of 
| every experience. To him even an unprofitable 
investment is made to yield a sort of interest, 
valuable though unpleasant. 


“These mining schemes are mighty uncertain,” 
remarked a dry-goods “drummer,” addressing the 
group gathered around the stove in the Jakes 
Corner post-office. “It aint well to meddle with 
7em 

“Sometimes folks realize a sight out of ’em, 
| though,” said Jared Wilkins, from behind his 
| coat-collar. 

“Ever had any experience with any mining- 
stock yourself?” inquired the drummer, with airy 
patronage. 
| “I may say I hev,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
| “And do you mean to say you realized anything?” 
| asked the drummer, still patronizingly. 
| “Enough to last me the rest o’ my natural life,” 
| responded Mr. Wilkins. 

“Would you mind telling me what the mine was, 

and how much you made?” asked the young man, 
eying this superannuated backwoods financier 
with sudden respect, as he saw that all the other 
members of the group nodded solemn assent to the 
old farmer’s statement. 

“Well, I dunno’s I jest rightly recall the name o’ 
the mine,” said Mr. Wilkins. “But there was a 
number o’ folks here present that invested in her 
|the same time 1 did. Bill Franklin, kin you 
| remember the name?” 

“‘The Highflyin’ Grasshopper Mine’ was the 
name of her,” replied Mr. Franklin, in a shrill 
treble. 

“Well, then, that was the name,” continued Mr. 
Wilkins, turning to the drummer, “an’ as fer what 
I realized, I realized that ef I didn’t want t be 
livin’ on the town before I was thutty-filye years 
old, I’d better keep my fingers oufer minin’-stock. 
An’ I aint ever let up on realizin’ of it, sence.” 
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TELEGRAPHIC ERRORs. 


It is still a matter of curious speculation with 
many people how a telegram wings its way from 
one place to another. The story of the Hibernian 
who hung his new boots on the telegraph wire, 
and on returning to the place next day found a 
pair of old ones in their stead, is but a slight exag- 
geration of occurrences known to operators, says 
W. G. Eccles in Popular Science News. 


It was a Kansas farmer who objected to the 
setting of a pole or two on his land in order to 
string a wire across it, because he didn’t want it 
printed in all the newspapers every time he “licked 
the youngsters.” In vain the foreman of the line 
tried to explain the groundlessness of his objection. 

“I don’t keer,” the farmer said, “I’ve heern tell 
it kills corn.” 

There are still people who suppose that their 
own chirography is transmitted. “Please excuse 
bad writing and spelling,” is a postscript pot uncom- 
monly added to a telegram. nd not absolutely a 
foolish addition, for an operative who knows his 
business knows enough to “follow — 

It was a too smart Texas operator that involved 
the telegraph company in a suit for heavy ‘damages 
by altering a sheep-ranger’s spelling. 

“Meet me at Blankville,” the gentleman tele- 
graphed his foreman, “and be sure to bring Shep.” 

Great was the ranger’s astonishment, two days 
later, to meet his foreman at the designated place 
with a large flock of sheep and lambs, which had 
been driven overland nearly a hundred miles. 
“Shep” was the name of the ranger’s dog, but the 
knowing operator had attempted an improvement 
of the ranger’s spelling. Hence the sheep. 


o> —___—_—__—_ 


HOW HE STOPPED THE BOAT. 


“What has to be done can be done,” says the 
proverb; and a pretty good proverb it is, subject, 
no doubt, like proverbs in general, to some neces- 
sary limitations. 

The London Daily News reports a story that Lord 
Rosebery,—of course the incident occurred in his 
| younger days,—while crossing from Liverpool to 
| Dublin, lost his favorite dog, “Mutton,” overboard. 
| 





“Stop, captain! Stop the steamer!” cried his 
| lordship. 
|_ The captain answered that it could not be done. 
| If a man had fallen overboard, the case would have 
| been different. 
| “Oh well,” said Lord Rosebery, “that can be 
| easily arranged,” and at the word he plunged 
| overboard. 
The steamer was stopped, and the peer and his 
| dog were taken up safe and sound. 
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‘COMPANION. 








A PUZZLING QUESTION. 


I should really like to know 
How Santa Claus can go 
To Florida and Texas 
Where there isn’t any snow. 
He can’t travel down that way 
With his reindeer and his sleigh, 
But if he shouldn’t get 





there 
What would the children 
say ! f 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
} 
-o | 
ROBBIE. 
“Heigho! how is 
this!”’ cried Auntie ; 


May, merrily, as she 
came into the sitting- 
room and found Robbie 
perched upon the sofa, 
with his hands in his i 
pockets, swinging his | 
feet disconsolately, and 


wearing a woebegone 
expression upon his 
plump and usually jolly } 
face. 


“What can be the | 
matter? Only five days 
till Christmas, too!”’ 

“That's just it, Aun- 
tie May,’’ replied Rob- 
bie gloomily. ‘Here’s 
everybody flying about 
and fussing round, get- 
ting ready for Christ- 
mas, making presents 
and everything, and 
there isn’t a single thing 
that I can do, as I know 
of,’’ and Robbie heaved 
a sigh that seemed to 
come clear from his 
shoes, it was so deep. 

‘Well, well!’? Auntie 
May exclaimed, ‘‘it is 
ahard case surely. We 
must see what can be 


done about it. Let me } 
think.”’ 
“O Auntie May, will ] 


you?’ cried Robbie, 
eagerly, jumping down 
from the sofa and run- 
ning to her side. “Will 
you think about it? 
Seem’s if there ought 
to be something a fel- ‘ 
low my size could 
do, don’t it?’’ and he 
stretched his plump lit- 
tle figure up to its full 
height. 

‘*Indeed it does,”’ said 
Auntie May, trying not 
to laugh, but just then 
there came a thumping 
sound, followed by a 
loud ery, from the din- 
ing-room. 

“There,”’ said Robbie, 
resignedly, ‘“‘baby’s fell 


and bumped himself 
again. I must go and 
*muse him. You be 


thinking, Auntie May, } 
till I come back,” and 
he ran off, and getting 
down on his hands and 
knees, performed a va- 
riety of antics, which so 
diverted baby that in a 


minute his cries were 
changed to crows of i 
delight. 


Mamma now arrived 
upon the scene. ‘That’s 
a good boy, Robbie,’’ she said, looking much 
relieved, and giving him and baby each a hasty 
kiss, hurried off to her work again. 

Baby resumed his task of dissecting a wooden 
sheep, and Robbie went back to Auntie May. 
But just then Sister Jennie’s voice sounded : 

‘Robbie! O Robbie! Come up here a minute, 
please, I want you to help me a little.” 


“Well, you keep on thinking, Auntie May,”’ | 


said Robbie, and the fat little legs trudged cheer- 
fully up-stairs, but scarcely were they down 
again when there was a step in the front hall, and 
papa’s voice calling : 
“Hullo, Robbie! Come 
package out to the kitchen, won’t you? 


here and take this 
I’m all 


snow and want to take care of the horse before I | 


come in.” 
Robbie rushed off for the package and took it 





to the kitchen, where he was greeted by Nora | 





with, “‘Oh, here you are, Robbie; you're the very 
| boy I want. I wish you'd just run around the 
| corner and get me a can of baking-powder. I 
| need it right away.” 
| So Robbie stuck his head inside the sitting-room 
| door and said: ‘I’ve got to go to the grocery for 
| Nora. *Twon’t take but a little while, then we 
can talk.”” 
Five minutes later he came back, somewhat out 
of breath, and rosier than ever. 
May,” he panted, ‘shave you thought of anything 


“Now, Auntie | 


compared to your loving, willing helpfulness. 
Don't worry your dear little head about making 
Christmas presents. Still, we will see about that, 
too.”’ 

Robbie looked very happy over Auntie May’s 
praise and promise, but before hé had time to say 
anything, mamma's called, ““O Robbie, 
come here a minute, dear, 1 want you,”’ and with 
a merry laugh off he ran again. C. Ae Co 


voice 
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I can do for Christmas ?’’ when, to his astonish- | THE HAPPIEST DAY OF THE YEAR. 


ment, Auntie May grabbed him and hugged him 
so tight that it almost took away what breath he 
| had left. 

“Anything you can do!”’ she cried. “Why, 
| you blessed boy, you are a regular Christmas 
| present to everybody the year round. Nothing 
that you could make or buy would be anything 


—_— 
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A HINT. 


| I wish you a merry Christmas! 

| Let’s try while we’re repeating 
The dear old-fashioned greeting, 

To add a kind, unselfish act, 

And make the wish a blessed fact. 

| 


——_ 


| 


TABBY’S CHRISTMAS. 

It was early Christmas morning, and the streets 
were empty. A boy with a big turkey knocked 
at the kitchen door of a large, pleasant house, 
and while he was talking with the cook, cold, 
homeless little Tabby Tiptoes slipped in between 
his heels so softly that nobody saw her. 
she thought. ‘“Now I can get warm!”" 


| Then hey! for the secrets and ho! for the cheer 


_ All hail to thee, December ! 
| All hail! the children sing; \f 
The snowbirds catch the echoes, 


of | And make the forest ring. 


Each year we hear with rapture 
The old, familiar strain, 

With hearts and lips repeating, 

‘*Now Christmas comes again ! 


| 


Secrets are blooming on evergreen trees, 

And plumping your stockings out up to the knees. 

Soon black eyes will sparkle and blue eyes will 
gleam, 

And Christmas will come like a beautiful dream. 


That make it the happiest day of the year. 
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And joyously they carol 


| When o’er the quiet city 


19> 


Dear Christmas ! 


ar 
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EARTH GOODW!* 


In sweet, triumphant notes, 


The mighty chorus floats. 





Merry Christmas ! 
All hail, all hail to thee! 
The birthday of our Saviour, 
The glad Nativity. 


{ 
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TOGRAG 


<-- 
Etc 


Puzzles, 


Charades, 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


Enigmas, 


Tam made of cotton, silk or wool; the aged spen 
much of their time in making me, and on certain 
oceasions the children 
find in me a great dea! 
of pleasure. | am con 
tinually trodden under 
foot, but once a year I 
am given a place of hon 
or and overloaded with 
all sorts of good things 


2. 

WORD PUZZLE. 
almost time for 
jolly St. Nick to make 
his annual round with 
gifts. Shall hecome as 

l. Nick, bringing 
a clear complexion, but 


It is 








death with it? 
2. —— Nick, saying as 
few words as possible? 
3. — Nick, not be 
lieving anything good? 
4. —— Nick, bringing 
musical sounds? 
5. — Nick, deliver 


ing a lecture to medical 
students? 





6. Nick, strength 
ening and invigorating 

7. — Nick, bringing 
rockets, Roman candles 


and red fire? 
8 Nick, teaching 


many arts? 

9. —— Nick, bringing 
fright, noise and con 
fusion? 

10. —— Nick, having 
a merry time in the 
woods ? 

} 3. 

| HIDDEN WORD-SQUARI 

} Each sentence indi 
cates one word of the 
square. 

It must tax ma’s pa 
tience to fill all of our 


stockings. 

Writers on mythology 
inform us Euterpe pre 
sided over lyric poetry 


Here you will find 
China, Siam and India 
In Bering Sea look 
| for this animal. 
= ] 
1 4. 
SEASONABLE ENIGMA. 
When Maud awoke, 
the 2,9, 12, 21 18,22, 14,4 
of the morning sun were 


| streaming her 
room. 
Upon the window-sill 
Was something that was 
not there the night be 
fore. 
“Oh, what a beautiful 
} 3, 17, 23!" she ex 
/ claimed, springing up 
| and running to examine 
the handsome flower. 
As she did so she caught 
| the sound of distant 
15, 5, 18, 10, 11, 19, and it 
made her feel happy. 
She dressed quickly 
and hastened down 
stairs. At the foot of 
the staircase she met a 
6, 7, 8, 20, 16. 
“] 2,3,4,5 67,8 9 
10, 11, 12, 18,14 15, 16, 17, 


18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23!” she 


cried. 
5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Port! oh, my luck ! 


| Ere the redmen saw this 
land 

did I 
stand; 

Yet I never had a name, 

Nor was ever known to 
fame, 

Till one day incold De 
cember 

That the world will long 
remember. 


across 


for ages 
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Lven C Answers to Puzzles in 
_ Sy Last Number. 
1 7 / 1. Cockscomb. 
J 2. Notice. 
2 


beside it hung a small stocking, crammed full 
from top to toe. 
Tabby was so pleased with her warm quarters 


that she turned a somersault on the soft rug. 


| Then she played that the toe of the stocking was 


“Good!” | 


She patted lightly up-stairs on her little velvet | 


paws, and found herself in a snug and cozy | 


room. A bright fire snapped in the grate, and 


a mouse. She caught it with her sharp claws, 
and gave it a little pull. 

But the stocking was overloaded already, and 
down it came on the hearth. The checkers and 
dominoes and sugar-plums rolled to every side. 

Poor Tabby just had time to hide in the empty 
stocking before Neddy rushed into the room. 

‘Why, mamma!”’ he called, “Santa Claus 
must have dropped my stocking!’’ Then he put 


his hand into it. “A live kitten!’’ he shouted 
again. ‘Oh, how did Santa Claus know! That 


was just what I wanted !”’ 
And indeed, of all his pretty presents, Neddy 
liked little pussy best. 


SatraP, NickeL, 
WilloW 


3. 
Oporto, 
Snowplow. 


2. At, hath. 3. Tar, stars. 4. 
6. Us, hush. 7. I, gig. 
10. O, Bob. 


4. 1. Port, sports. 
Hark, sl! 5. As, hash. 


marks. 5. 
8. Mart, smarts. 9. Harp, sharps. 


5. Pease, stew, tea, toast, fish, ham, apple, potato, 
pork, bread, veal, game, steak, hash, pear, grape, 
cake, pie, pickles, molasses. 


6. 





Light (a light, a pane of glass). 


7. 1. Cell; seller; Celeste. 2. Ledge; ledger; 
legist. 3. Debt; deter; detest. 4. Salt; Psalter; 
saltest. 5. Spy; spire; spiced. 6. Rheum; rumor; 
roomest. 7. Lay; layer; laced. 8. Beau; bore; 


boast. 


Solutions of “December in Our History” Puzzles 


1. “American Independence recognized by 
France.” (December 16, 1777. 

2. “Great Fire in New York City.” 
16, 1835.) 

3. “Anderson, commanding at Fort Moultrie, 
withdrew the garrison of eighty men.” Outline 
letters give “Fort Sumter.” (Major Anderson 
went into Fort Sumter December 26, 1860. 


(December 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Only a star! a shining star! 





More glorious than our pli ts 
sut watched by wistful eyes and Htight, 
And longing hearts, that ~andaeun night. 


Only a manger, sh dow -thronged, 
That to some public inn belonged, 
Where sweet-breathed enttle quie tly 
For midnight slumber bent the knee. 


Only the light of tapers small, 

That on ke tender faces on 

Two tender faces—one div 

That still through all the ce nturies shine 


From palace walls, from thrones of gold, 
From churches, shrines, cathe —— old, 
Where the grand masters of their ar 
Wrought faithfully with hand ~~) heart. 


Only a babe! in whose small hand 

Is seen no sceptre of command, 

But at Whose name, with Free dlom’s sword, 
Move the great armies of the Lord. 


Only a cross! but oh, what light 

Shines from God’s throne on ( ew 's height! 
His birth, His life, the angels 

Written on every Christmas tree. 


Original. M. A. DENISON. 
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AN ARCTIC CHRISTMAS. 

Mrs. Peary, who spent so many tedious months 
with her husband in the Arctic regions, was deter- 
mined that the holidays should not pass her by 
unnoticed; and so, though she was living in the 
most primitive fashion, with a frozen world all 
about her, she made hearty though simple prepara 
tion for festivity. 

They spent, she says, aday in decorating the 
interior of their Arctic home, for the Christmas 
and New Year festivities. In the larger of the 
two rooms the ceiling was draped with red mos- 
quito netting. Wire candelabra and candle-holders 
were placed in all the corners and along the walls. 
Two large United States flags were crossed at one 
end of the room, and a silk sledge flag was put 
up on the opposite corner. 


I gave the boys new cretonne for curtains for 
their bunks, and we decorated the photographs of 
our dear ones at home with red, white and blue 
ribbons. 

We spent the evening in playing games and 
chatting, and at midnight Mr. Peary and I retired 
to our room to open some letters, boxes and parcels 

given us by kind friends, and marked, “To be 
Spened Christmas eve at midnight.” 

On Christmas day we had what we considered 
the jolliest Christmas dinner ever eaten in the 
Arctic regions, and then we invited our faithful 
natives to a dinner cooked by us and served at our 
table, with our dishes. I thought it would be as 
much fun for us to see them eat with knife, fork 
and spoon as it would be for them to do it. 

After our meal had been cleared away, the table 
was set again, and the Eskimos were called in. 
We had nicknames for all of them, and it was the 
“Villain” who was put at the head of the table, and 
told that he must serve the company just as he had 
seen Mr. Peary serve us. 

The “Daisy” took my place at the foot of the 
table, and her duty was to pour the tea. The 
“Young Husband” and “Misfortune” sat on one 


side, while “‘Tiresome” and the “‘White Man” sat 
opposite. 
It was amusing to see these queer-looking 


creatures, dressed entirely in the skins of animals, 
seated at the table, and trying to act like civilized 
people. Both the Villain and the Daisy did their 
parts well. 

One incident was especially funny. The White 
Man, seeing a nice-looking piece of meat in the 
stew, reached across the table and endeavored to 
ick it out of the dish with his fork. He was 
mmediately reproved by the Villain, who made 
him pass his mess-pan to him, and then helped him 
to what he thought he ought to have, reserving, 
however, the choice piece for himself. 

They chattered and laughed, and seemed to 
enjoy themselves very much. Both women had 
their babies in the hoods on their backs, but this 
did not hinder them in the least. Although at 
times the noise was great, the little ones slept 
through it all. The Daisy watched the cups very 
carefully, and as soon as she spied an empty one, 
she would say: 

“Etudo cafee? Nahme? Cafee peeuk.” 
coffee? No? The coffee is good.) 

Finally, at ten o’clock, the big lamp was put out, 
and we told them it was time to go ta sleep, and 
> " they must go home, which they reluctantly 
aid, 


(More 


MEANT FOR THE MINISTER. 


A popular minister in Fifeshire, in the good old 
times, used at Christmas to be inundated with 
hampers filled with good things. On one occasion 
an enormous turkey was sent to him by the thought- 
ful kindness of a neighboring farmer; but as the 
minister’s family had already provided for the 
Christmas Alinner, the bird was sent to the market 
and sold. 


A passer-by, seeing this fine specimen of poultry, 
said, “‘Whata splendid turkey! Just the thing for 
the minister’s Christmas dinner!” To the minister 
it was again sent. 

The pees wife sent it again to the market, 
and sold it again for a handsome sui 

Another friend, similarly struck with the s ylendid 
proportions of the turke y, purchased it, ond sent it 
to the minister. The good woman, not wishing to 
fly in the face of Providence, said at last: 

“It is clear that the Lord means us to have this 
turkey,” and with the approbation of the family, it 
formed part of the Christmas dinner. 


an 
CYNICAL. 

An assault case, in which a husband was accused 
of beating his wife, was on trial in a certain court. 
A friend of the family had been summoned, much 
against his will, to testify as to the blows. He was 
asked by the prosecutor: 

“You saw these blows administered?” 

“I did.’ 

“And did you see the very beginning of the 
quarrel betw een them?’ 

“T did.’ 

“When was it?” 

“Five years ago.’ 

“Five years ~ ai How was that possible? = 

“I was a guest at their wedding!” 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms7-11, 146 State St., Chicago 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Electric Motor and Dynamo Users. | orenen. $3. 73 


The Belknap Motor Co., of Portland, Me., are the | 
patentees and manufacturers of the best Woven Wire | 

We have a special lot of Boys’ Dou. 

ble Breasted Suits of good wool 


Commutator Brush on the market. (Adv. 
a dark colors, at $4.25, $4.50 
.00.. They are extra good values. 
e | Wil close them out at $3. 74 5 
eautiful eet 9 | st-paid. 4to l4years. We cannot 
Breath. 
to you? 
Breath ! 
Rest ! 
able and economica} than Powder or 
Liquid. Sold by druggists or by mai: 
4 postpaid for 25 cents 
cess. Mailed free on ap- 
Cured plication to 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Any one can play it with- 
out a teacher. 
Especially adapted for 
You ought to have one. 
Sent, charges paid, by 
Set No. 1—Price $1.00. 24 Brownie Characters. express C. O. D. or cash 
Set No. 2—Price 50 cents. 15 Brownie Characters. 
Set No, 3—Price 25 cents. 10 Brownie Characters. 
You Can be Cured 
AT 
THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
For the Permanent Cure of Stammering, Stuttering and all 
United States, fo an - uirer under date of April 21, 1892, reads as 
follows: “If I knew anybody who was suffering with that 
affliction I would certain! Tecommend a trial of his system.” 
10383 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Penna 
Established 1884. EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Children look as if they were ‘growing too fast’’ Scott’s Emulsion 
compound. It has been endorsed by the medical world for ‘wenty years because 
physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. It presents the most essen- 
tial elements, of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and 

It enriches the blood, overcomes Anemia, Scrofula, Skin Erup- 
tions and a pale or sallow complexion. It promotes the making 
of healthy lung tissue, and is the most effective remedy for 
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A TAILOR-MADE SUIT measure a Frock ot 
uit 


or Over- 


or OVERCOAT f0015"eqiiat teany 
rr $10.00. * 


mapments for $10.00. 

a wom Charges 

Oper Sits, Overcoats ia , = just 

as cheap. e Save per cent by buying biz 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 
Send forsamples of cloth and full particulars—free. 

F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 




















FOR THE | 


Youngsters’ 
Christmas. 


No gift will delight ‘’em 
more than a set of 

























EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 
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send camples of po as they are a 
special lot. Order 
‘ith Ave. & 180th 
Shaughnessy Bros., St., NEW YORK. 
| th What does a cure 
DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE ‘ 
in tubes. Beautifies the teeth, per- 
fumes the breath and hardens the 
gums. Positively keeps the teetn free 
Sleep ! 
Life ! 
1800 references to patients 
who have tried our treat- 
HE PHONOHARP 
The Very Latest Musical 
Instrument. 
Sweetest tone on earth. 
a Christmas present. 
Made in three styles: 
No. 1, - $2.00. 
. Brownie No. 2, - $3.00. 
Rubber Stamps. 
with the order. 
Each set ided with ink, i d Sent 
post- paid on receipt of | price. stamps taken er Send for Circulars. 
THE BROWNIE RUBBER STAMP CO., Ironton, 0. | The Phonoharp Co., 630 Washington St., Boston. 
BOP OPO OO DS OOO OOOOH ODO DOOOD OOD ODOOO OOO OOOOO SOOO OO OOO OO 
Other Impediments to a Distinct Articulation. 

Zdwin 8S. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, suc- 
could in curing himself of this dreadful affliction, and has *prob- 
ably made more wonderful cures than any living ‘practitioner. 

Dr. Horatio C. Wood, dD. , of University of Pennsyl- 
yania, office 1925 Chestnut Street, Pitiadel hia, in answer to an 
inquirer, writes: **I believe Mr. Edwin S. Johnston to be honest 
= a eqpatte, and have seen some very striking results from his 

eh he he eh he he he hi i he he he ee he he he he he he he he he he ee he he he he he he he be 
N h t 

All the world needs nourishment. Most of the world needs more of it than 
ordinary food supplies, and this is just. why such a large part of humanity takes 
soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 

When an aduit is emaciated, thin, weak and generally “run down” in health, 
Scott’s Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 
contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 
Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. It overcomes inherited 
weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in children, and gives to 
everybody the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an 


to stay cured mean 
of Tartar Deposits Is more desir 
ment and know of our suc- 
The kind that pleases. 
No. 3, ” $6.00. 
They’re put up in 3 sets. 
“Do Not St 
0 INO ammer.” 
letter from John anamaker, ex-Postmaster General 
O'gond for 54-page pamphlet to FpRadelghie Institute, 
Scott*s Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is neither an ordinary specific nor a secret 
effective nourishment. 


Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 








Pr Yaa Sulillation? 
Trade-Mark. 
Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 
Refuse all others! They are inferior. Send for pamphlet. Free. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 








You 


with a correct 


ARE PLEASED 


and artistic picture of 
what you've been reading about ina 
way that you cannot be by text de- 
scriptions. You find this pleasure in the great 
ILLUSTRATED newspaper of America. 

10 cts. a copy; $44 year 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 


(ticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, > an 
blood humors and po ints to a — y cure 
when all other remenies and the t physi- 
cians fail. CuTIcuURA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 








Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; SoaP,25c. PoTteR Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp., Bole me Boston. 

* How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free 





$10.00 {SizeotPictureszsias 


7p «¢ « 






Folding 


Kodet 


Junior, 


A practical camera with which any boy or girl can 
readily learn to make the best photographs. An 
illustrated instruction book, free with every 
instrument explains each step clearly: How to 
make exposures indoors and out; how to make 
flash light picturesat night and all ‘about develop- 
ing and printing. 

The Folding Kodet Jr. » a fully equipped camera 
for hand or tripod work, Note some of its points: 

Adapted toroll film and glass plates; 

Reversible finder for vertical and horizontal 
pictures, with focusing plate for snap shots ; 

Ground glass with hinged door in back for fine 
focusing; 

Improved shutter for time and instantaneous 


exposures ; 

Tripod Sockets for vertical or horizontal expos- 
ures; 
Self contained when closed; handsomely finished 
and covered with leather, 


No 4 Folding Kodet Junior, 4 x 5: with 
one double plate holder, = $10.00 
Comoe Developing and Printing 
. 1.50 
Roll H Holder for film (not loaded), 10.00 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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POZZONI’S oo 

POWDER 3 
is @ delicate ye | powder that will soften 3 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
& necessity in this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness wnich is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse ail substitutes. 3 
The genuine is FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 3 


Abbas. 
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KOREAN WAYS. 


The Koreans are a strange mixture of Chinese 
and Japanese. A correspondent of the London 
Times, who has lately described them, says that, 
though their faces are almost Japanese, their 
customs, through their having become thoroughly 
imbued with Chinese ideas, are much more Chinese 
than Japanese. And they have even ventured to 
invent a few customs of their own. 


The Korean winter is long and bitter, but the 
Korean has anticipated the American in providing 
his house with a furnace. His furnace, however, 
is constructed on a different principle from the 
American’s. Practically, his whole cellar is a 
furnace. It has an opening out-of-doors; and into 
this opening the Korean, before he goes to bed at 
night, stuffs a quantity of fuel, which smolders all 
night, and heats the house—which never has more 
than one story—to an uncomfortable degree. 

Next to the Eskimos, the Koreans are the 
heartiest eaters and heartiest sleepers in the 
world. Their favorite dish is young dog, and their 
favorite drink Japanese beer. They devour great 
quantities of fish, like all Orientals, and water- 
melons are their favorite fruit. 

Their country abounds in all manner of animals, 
wild and domestic. There are tigers, bears, deer, 
cows, horses, dogs, cats, wild boars, eagles, storks, 
woodcocks and many other kinds of birds. 

There are also snakes in great numbers, for the 
Korean not only venerates but loves the snake. 
No Korean ever kills a snake. He feeds it, and 
does everything he can to make it comfortable. 
The poorest and the hungriest Korean will share 
his evening meal with the reptiles that crawl about 
the rocks that bound his garden. 

The traveller sees few goats in Korea, but that is 
because they are so much esteemed that they may 
be reared by no one but the king. They are used 
solely for sacrificial and other religious purposes. 

The sign-boards on the Korean roads are a 
curiosity. Each is shaped like an old-fashioned 
coffin, and is topped by the grinning Korean face 
of Chan -Sun, a great soldier who lived about a 
thousand years ago, and who opened the country 
with roads and paths. To this day, therefore, he 
beams upon travellers all over the land, and his | 
name is recorded with the directions and other | 
information on the sign-board. 

The Korean hotel is only a rest-house where the 
traveller may cook and eat his own meals, and 
wrap himself in his own blanket and sleep. The 
average Korean wants little more than these things, 
except a chance to write poetry and — pictures. 
Every educated Korean is a poet and painter; and 
the majority of Koreans are highly edue ated, as | 
Korean education goes. 

The Korean’s social  aageney depends on the. 
brilliancy with which he can pass competitive 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


——oe————. 


For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the 
Throat, use“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They are un- 
rivalied for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 


BOXING GLOVES 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Bo: we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1. 


A. J. REACH CO., mers. «corbett” Boxing Gloves, 
Catalogue Free. Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“Oh, no, she 
4, isn’ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
a skirt is bound 
with the ‘Duxbak’ 
rainproof binding.”’ 
Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 


the famous 
an 


“Ab. 


Velveteen 
ral Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 
+ S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


MENN EN’ S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


» 
















Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
: Delightful after shaving. 
Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 


‘ositively 
Skin, Sunbare, ete. emoves Blotches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth an healthy. Decorated 


| Tin s Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold a Druggists or mailed for 


ame this 
Newark, 


25 cents. Send for 


Free ple. CO 
GERHARD MENNEN 


er 
On, i. de 


Approved by the Highest | 






fn Brsigapert Cy Cyclometer.” 


sane sT Ss LY pew 
7 s A, B and C, 
, 83.00, pogistess 1,000 
—— at be set back to zero, per- 
fectiy waterproof, celluloid’ ial. 
Model B, $3.50, registers 1, 
miles, has bell attached which 
rings at every mile, and can be 
yack to zero. 


Model C, %3.50, registers 10,000 
miles A.’ repeats. Cannot be set 
back to zero. 





All Three Guaranteed. 
Send for our, illustrated catalogue with F description. 
old au é le 


Th BRIDGEPORT GUN 1. PLEMENT co. 
ss 313 1-4 Broadway, New York. . 











A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The Regina Music Box 


PLAYS THOUSANDS OF TUNES 


On _" Steel Comb, and far surpasses the finest Swiss 
music box made in quality of tone. Liberty Bell 


March and_a 
the Latest Mu- 
sic at the price 


of a piece of sheet 
music. The tune 
sheets are made of 
metal and are in- 
destructible. Plays 
15 minutes with 
one winding. Case 
is ornamental and 
the whole makes 
a beautiful and ac- 
ceptable _— present 
for the holitsays. 
Boxes from #12 
> #100. Hand- 
illus. cata. 
upon application. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO.. Jersey City, N. J. 




















Japanese Hand-Made 


Miyota Rugs 


In a wide range of beautiful designs, 
woven in the finest Oriental colorings. 


Artistic. 
Durable. 





3x6 feet . . $2.25 
sa>—Um"*—C—UC(<ti‘i‘i ;C 
8x10 * . . 10.00 
1Oxi2*« . . 15.00 


and all other sizes. 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
“Vantine’s Monthly’, and gener- 
al Catalogue may be had for the 


askin They are replete with 
Holiday Hints.’ 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., , 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 





Larg est Importers 
in, China, India, 
Tur ey, Persia, Egypt. 





examinations. Scholarship takes the prec 
of all things but royalty; it is esteemed above 
common sense. 

The real religion of the country is ancestor- 
worship, and the terror of devils. In every Korean 
house burns a perpetual fire, which is sacred to the 
dead ancestors of the household. To tend this fire, 
and see that it never runs the least risk of going 
out, is the first and most important duty of the 
housewife. 

Blind men in Korea invariably practise the 

seg tee a of casting out devils. They frighten 

he fiends to death by means of diabolical noises, 
or catch them in bottles and carry them to places 
from which they never escape. 

The person of the Korean king is wholly sacred. 
To touch the king’s person with a weapon or any 
instrument of metal is the highest treason. This 
principle has its disadvantages, for ninety-four 
years ago King Tieng-isong-tai-dang died of an 
abscess rather than permit a subject to touch his 
body with a knife. 


ee 


HER SUBSCRIPTION. 


At the time of a passing rebellion in Ireland, 
known as Smith O’Brien’s, the region where 
Frances Power Cobbe lived and worked among the 
poor was transformed, as she says, into a little 
Hecla; not under snow but mud. Clubs were 
formed for the purpose of buying pikes, to be used 
whenever the leaders at Dublin should call for an 
insurrection. The result was as harmless as the 
bursting of a bubble, but meantime there had been 
real danger for all landed proprietors, whose 
downfall had been determined upon. One incident 
related by Miss Cobbe shows her innocent partici- 
pation in the rebellion. She says: 


I was visiting the fever a at Balisk, and 
was detained in the village quite late one summer 
evenin So many were ill that it took a long time 
to supp y them with food and all things necessary. 

t one house, where three persons were ill, I 
lingered, questioning and are until = 
nine o’cloc When I went away I left money 
purchase the articles I had prescribed. 
morning my father said to me: 

“So you were at Balisk last night?” 

“Yes, 1 was kept there.” 

“You stayed in Tyrell’s house till nine o’clock?” 

“Yes; how do you know? 

“You gave six and sixpence to the mother to get 
provisions?’ 

“Yes; how do you know?” 

“Well, very simply. The police were watching 
the door, and saw you through it. As soon as you 
were gone the club assembled there. They were 
waiting for your departure. The money you gave 
Was | subseribed to buy pikes; of course to pike 
me ! 


Next 
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DISTRESSING REVELATION. 


Newspaper portraits of men who have acquired 
distinction either by patronizing some patent 
medicine, or by serving the country in an athletic 
or official way, are not often flattering. 


“Did you see my picture in the pater to-day, my 
dear?” ‘inquired a young man, who had just’ been 
made a member of the city council. 

“Yes, I did,” answered his wife, in a doleful 


ne 

“Well,” said her husband, after a long and 
disappointed pause, “what did you think of it?” 

“John,” she replied, with the suspicion of a smile 
curling the corners of her mouth, “John, you know 
I am fond of you, but if 1 had realized that you 
looked like that, I think, in fact, ] am sure, I never 
could have made up my mind to marry you!’ 


> 





{[saac, who keeps a pawnbroker’s shop, went to 
a base-ball match one day last summer, but did not 
stay long. He wouldn’t be insulted. “Ef’ry time 





dot ayene says ‘dree balls’ he looks me right in de 
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deranged stomach, in iP 


OnE a’ Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


most 
digestion 


Disordered stomach sick headache, 
so prevalent among children and adults 
at holiday seasons, are quickly cured by 
a pleasant effervescing drink of 


remedy for 
Should 


household 
constipation. 


valuable 
and 


be kept in every family medicine-chest. 


Price 50c. and $1.00. 
Tarrant & Co,, Chemists, New York. 


Sold by reputable druggists everywhere. 


Established 1834. 








Aeght- Aown— Ao 


Cited’ > 


dail ther (ke 


Lint Pave 











Send 2-cent stamp, return postage, 
for Sample Card containing the 


5 Leading Numbers. 








SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, New York. 





Suits and Cloaks. 


We are offering great bargains 

in Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, 
Capes and Furs in order to 
close out our line of fine cloths 
for Winter wear. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring a pertect | fit, and pay 
all express charge 
Jackets from &> 5 up, ac- 

tual value, $10. 

Tailor Made Suits from 

10 up, actual value, 81%. 

Japes from &5 uD, actual 

value, & 

Write for our W {inte r Cata- 
logue of Tailor-made Suits 
and Cloaks, and samples of our 
cloths, plushes and furs to se- 
lect from. You will get them 
by return mail. Postage 4 cts. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West Twenty-third st., New York. 


KINGSFORD’S ri 











TRADE MARK 


The Perfect 


Cold Water Starch. 





| 
|Labor Saving, 

Quick Working, 
ECONOMICAL. 





If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his address with your own and 
we will send you FREE SAMPLE. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, New York. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 


1895 
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You 
Need 
it. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sket~hes and entertaining 
thoughts on outd or exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t obiect to that, of course, 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


‘ POPE MFG, CO.,, 
* Mention this paper. Hartford, Conn. 
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Walerproot Shoes S|. 98 
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Dampness 





(Patent applied for.) 

With the new Waterproof Shoe made by Blooming- 
dale Bros. there will be no wet or damp feet. Between 
the inner sole and the outer sole is placed a full layer of 
waterproof material; between the upper part of shoe 
and the regular lining there is another full lining of 
| heavy oilskin; the edges of both are so closely cement- 
ed that no snow or water or dampness can penetrate, 
Made in lace only. 

Youths’ sizes, 12 to 2, widths D and E, in 2 grades, 

at $1.98 and $2.24, 
| Boys’ sizes, 2's to 5’, widths D&E, $1.98 and $2.48. 
| Men's sizes, 6 to 11, wide or medium toe, $2.48 and $2.98. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 

BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
| Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts.,. NEW YORK. 


SOOO SOSHOSOOOOOOOOD 


+ dave the Cost 


of Pressing Trousers 


BY USING THE 


BOSTON 
Trousers Stretcher 
and Hanger. 


Tailors, Clothiers, and Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
mail them post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Bronze—% cts. a pr. 5 prs, $1.00. 
Nickel—4%5 cts. a pr. & prs: $1.00. 


Send to George Frost Co., 


551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
99999 OOOOOO9OOO 
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A WINTER NIGHT ON THE FARM. 


Is there aught in life we prize 
Like the light of home that lies 
Over us, when winter shakes 
‘rom the arth | his frosty flakes, 
When the chill winds at the pane 
Beat their icy wings in vain? 
Is there any joy on earth 
ake to that which findeth birth 
the fire-light, snug and warm, 
; the old home on the farm ” 


Undisturbed, and far from town, 
Our ambitions narrow down 
‘oa nestof small desires, 

Bounded by the evening’s fires ; 
or the og age of the year 

"ASS a in laughter here, 

Pay here the a kettle sings, 

And the sturdy black-log flings | 
The defiance of its glance 
To the winds, as they advance. | 





Here the magic pop-corn snaps 
Into little snowy caps 

For the chubby hands that ache 

In their rapture to partake ; | 
Here the pippins, plump and sleek, 
Piled up in the pantry speak, 

Plain as any mortal may, 

Of the summer passed away, 
Bringing back, to nights like these " 
Bird-songs and the hum of bees. 


Hickory-nuts and walnuts, too, 
Break their hearts for me and you, 
Vield their very souls to make 
Pleasure for the children’s sake; 
And the cider’s kindly cup 
Offers its keen spirit up 
On the altar of good cheer, 
n this wild night of the year— 
In this night when Love and Mirth 
Hold their court around the hearth. 


Out with all new-fangled toys! 
Country girls and country boys, 
Blest with wholesome appetites, 
Find their measure of delights 
Where the pound-cake’s pyramid 
Rises like a mosque amid 
Aromatic streets, that lie 
Jelly-fringed and paved with pie; 
Never Bagdad’s splendors bent 
Over homes of more content. 


Keep us ever thus, we cry 
Not too low, and not too high; 
Teach us to appreciate 
Just the store of our estate; 
Hold in check the common greed 
For all things beyond our need ; 
Measure unto every one 
Fair desert of shower and sun, 
And with Love’s enfolding arm 
Shield our home-life on the farm. 


NEWTON MATTHEWS. 





Original. JAMES 
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A CICADA CITY. 


The reappearance of the seventeen-year locusts, 
or cicadas, during the past summer, was accom. 
panied in some localities by a very singular 
phenomenon. It is well known that these wonder 
ful insects, after lying for seventeen years in the 
earth, issue at the end of that period, in the form 
of pup, from long burrows in the ground. Ordi- 
narily these burrows end at the surface of the 
ground, and the pup, after crawling out of them, 
undergo their transformation into winged insects. 
But occasionally the cicada, before issuing from 
its burrow, constructs an extension of it above the 
surface of the ground, like a little hut, and when 
its period of transformation is at hand the insect 
breaks open the top, or roof, of its mud hut, and 
emerges into the sunshine. 


Heretofore but few specimens of these huts have 
been described by naturalists, but last spring great 
numbers of them appeared in some places, and the 

uestion has arisen, Why were they constructed? 

ir. Benjamin Lander discovered an immense city 

of such huts on South Mountain, near Nyack-on- 
the-Hudson, and he thinks he knows why the 
insects built them. 

These huts were from one to four inches in 
height, and some of the more symmetrical of them, 
being composed of clay stained with red oxide of 
iron, were beautiful objects. They were scattered 
by thousands over an area of about sixty acres, 
and in some spots were crowded close together, ten 
or even twenty appearing on a single square foot 
of ground. e population of this strange city 
was, of course, enormous | 

As to the explanation of the building of the 
cicada city, according to Mr. Lander it was due to 
the uncommon heat which prevailed in the month 
of April. The heat penetrated the earth and | 
stirred the pupx, which lay there awaiting their | 
final change, to premature activity. They then 
ascended to the surface of the ground, and while 
yet awaiting transformation, added the huts as 
extensions to their burrows for protection from 
the heat. 

Other paguene have thought that the huts might 
be intended to protect the burrows from the inflow 
of water, but the city ya described was situated 
on high, dry ground. In favor of the explanation 
of Mr. Lander are the facts that the soil where the 
huts existed was thin, and much of the ground had 
been covered with woods and undergrowth recently 
burned off. This stripping of the soil of its cover- 
ing enabled the heat of the sun to penetrate it the 
more readily, and thus to reach the pup hidden in | 
their burrows. 
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IIIS REASON. 


Mrs. Putney is a good wife, but not a very 
obedient one. “I did promise to obey,” she owns | 
reluctantly, ‘‘but then, I said to myself, in my own 
mind, as I done it, ‘So fur as I can!’ And men | 
can’t be follered and minded without a word said | 
on the other side. Nobody knows where we should 
bring up!” 


Mr. Putney, however, feels that her mental 
reservations underlie the entire structure of her 
actions. The other day he was working in the field | 
when a neighbor w alked by. 

“I’ve been in to see yeur wife,” said the neighbor. 
“She aint to home.” 

“Aint to home? ' 

“No. You s’pose she’s 

“No; I 
town, for 





8 gone plummin’?” 
uess she’s harnessed up and gone to 
told her not to!’ 





* 
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SOUND DOCTRINE. 


Be not disdainful of appearances. 


Washington Star : 


“De clo’ 8 don’ 
“but jes’ de same, ’tain’ safe ter *spise personal 

*pearances. It am possible ter serve terrapin in er 
tin bucket, but folks ain’ lookin’ fur it, an’ jedges 
ob terrapin am skase.’ 


‘MUSIC 










Such is the | 
meaning of Uncle Eben’s advice, quoted by the | 


mek de man,” said Uncle Eben, 








STAMPS. 100 all diff., Venezuela, etc. 15c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann .2706 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


GUITAR. Lee’s wonderful Method Self-Instruction. 
Sample music free. /. L. Stewart, Pub., Norwatk,0O. 


J J. L. HUTCHINSON, 
WATCHMAKER $ SCHOO Supt., La Porte, Ind: 
BeY S Make Money using simple device similar to 

lithography, printing circulars for their fathers and 
friends, 54 x 8 inches in four different colored inks at 
one impression. Easily cleaned for use again. Complete 
outfit; including 1000 sheets pap: eS ar 50 prepaid. RAPID 
CopyisT Co., 26 Cortlandt St., City. Agents wtd. 


HATCH COTS Bea STEAM. 
MODELEXCELSIOR ahater. 2 Simple, 
Perfect and Self-Regulat ting. ‘Thousands in sue- 
cessful use. Send 6c. for Illus, Cat. Circulars free. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 6th St. Quiney, Ill, 






























Mechanics, Steam Engineering ptarend 
ical-Drawing, Electricity, R. R. Re and Bridge 
Engineering, Piumbing, Heating, Mining, 


English Branches. md for free cm, 

stating subject wish to study or your t 

Corr 1 of Industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA, 


CROOKED LEG BABIES 


LE. Universal Ankle Sup- 
aaaes os ~ sure preventive and cure 
for weak or deformed ankles. Oc- 
tors recommend them. Price #0 

cents up. Circulars free, 
R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


LEARN ea ENGINEER- 
ING and earn 


$100 PER MONTH le 












YOUNG ME 


Send your name and 
10 cents in stamps to 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, Bridgeport, Conn. 













Agts. > 
Want'd 


D\ 
\ Gis, 


SYLPH GYCLES &x3\ 

EASY. 
Handsomest,easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year. 
Highest Award World’s 
Fair. All weights & tires. 
——#8 $125 and $150. Cata. free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 

8 G St., Peoria, Il. 


Your Friends and Make 


FOR HOME DECORATION 








To 


SELL Benur": 


Money. Send Stamp for Terins and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and amma, 
music, ful! size music pape 

Woodward's Musical Monthly, hen York. 


Handsome House Designs. 


Ni abs aa a all costs; 
cheap, medium and elabo- 
rat 





A Book of 














. ews, floor plans, 
costs wal Sees tions. Con- 
venient, Sensible Houses, 
t Noroughly 1 up to date. | 

“Artistic 
price 


ARCH 
ix- 187 Houseman Block | 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Our NEW MODEL 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS! ‘irst Reader enter- 


@) tains and instructs ; it will makeany child happy. 
© 111 illustrations, 77 colors. Sent by mail for 35 © 


©) cents. Stamps taken. GEO. SHERWOOD ® 
© & CO., 308 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 3 
















a” 


Brown’s French Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 








Kombi Camera 


An Elegant . . | 
Christmas Gift. | 


$3.50. 


Makes a picture this sizeé@~ 

Square, round or faney 
shape. Takes 25 pictures in 
one loading, suap shot or 
time exposure. The size of 
amera is 1x2 inches. 
Weight 40z. Carry in your 
pocnet. All metal, silver 
»yronze finish. 

ag boy or 

eit. Every instrument. 

guaranteed. Indestructible. 

The Kombi, complete, 

3.50. Roll of film (25 ex- 
posures), 20 cents extra. 

Cost for developing roll 
of film (25 pictures), 15 
cents. Cost of printing, 1 cent for each picture. 


Pictures 
Ic. 


~o 

















Each. | 


Illustrated Book- | 
let Free. | 


If the Kombi is 
not for sale by | 
your photo deal- 
er, it will be sent | 
to any address, | 
post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


ALFRED Cc. KEMPER. ieialieniosen, 
208 and 210 Lake St., Chicago. 





2 c. fora — Tllustrated Catalogue 
and Poult Book of 108 pages. 
Health for your “gocks. “Compe somal 

























hens to ley eggs.” You can learn 
LANG, Box 321, Chicago, Il. 
PAPER, illus’d,16 pages, 
fo 25 cts. per year. 4 months’ 
trialloc. Sample Free. 64-page practical poultry book 
free to yearly subscribers. Book alone l0c. Catalegue of 
poultry books free. POULTRY aa ‘5A 
name, tow: 
= “) \patihg a 5 Ks Stame 4 | O°<r. leon on, Ise 
PAU {BOYS ¢ OWN pocket STAMP —— adothine, ee 
50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up. 
RubberStampCo. F 1, NewHaven,Conn 
Cured by Everybody’s Dictionary, vest 
pocint » Be 33,000 — Leather, indexed 
50cts. Buyers say, “it is worth $5.’’ A val- 
uable Christmas present. Agents ate 
in every school and town. Send for catalogue of best books pub- 
lished for schools or home study. H.T. Loomis, Cleveland, 0. 
EAR VAPORATOR relieves genfnens from 
a ‘scarlet fever, and gatherings in the head. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Made of Gold. 
Circulars free, EAR VAPORATOR CO. 155 La Salle St. Chicago, 
S43 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where ——. in. of iron get 
fintensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
§ nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
Zour Radiator. the first_order from each 
#4 neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
| thus securing an agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
"MIDWAY, ” FANS 
{ From India. 50,000 sold 













at WORLD’s FarR. Have 
_ @ lasting Oriental per- 
‘ume—one fan de- 
Hahstally scents a 
inch fan $1, 


catalog ". 
eee | a Eeyp 
tian goods 
H.Smythe 3 ay man- 
ager ree World’s 
Fair) 49 High St., 
Columbus, O. 


charges prepaid. I I. | 


Christmas is Coming! 
4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 





Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
| Catalogue ever issued by any retail jeweler, 
| now nearly ready. WILSON *BROTHE Ss, 3B, 
| Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Big Clock.’ 


Splendid $4.54 


Overcoat 
Well made of good wool cassimere ; 
two deep, warm side pockets at chest 
under cape; a handsome and service- 








able poe 4 to 14 years; $4.54 or 
85. post “pe aid. 
Special— this overcoat and our fa- 


mous outfit, c a of suit, Extra 
Pants and Cap (price $4 post-paid)— 
all on one oR toone address for 
88.50 post- 
ed if desired. Write for samples 
or send order direct to the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., “sew york.” 








HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 books, 


with working drawings. }¢ horse-power size. Price 10c. 

1 horse-power, 25c. BUBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his Arctic Sock for men, 

women and children. Recommended by 

physicians and nurses for house, 





| chamber and sick-room, 


sock forrubber boots, itab- 





| sorbs perspiration. 


Ask shoe-dealer, or 
send 25c. with size.’ 
J. H. PARKER, 
103 Bedford Street, 
Room A, Boston. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twenty 
years it has never failed to cure any kind 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. pox, 
50c. Dk. BELDEN ProprieTaRY Co., Jamaica % Ao 













Our Catalogues will give you 
a ~ idea of our success in this direction. 


we send you a er of either ? 
A, for wood. Working Machinery. 
, Lathes for Metals, &c., &c. 
ENECA FALLS M’F’G i 


SE 
Srv secru rsscrveeTs TCT 
INCUBATORS. 





















ds. High 


Ped The im woves SELF-REGULAT- 
ss ING, ‘we liable” has no supe- 
ede rior. V vorka s lonmtin 6cents in 
| stamps sot new 112- ‘page dy 
Guide and Catalogue for 18%. POULTR ROF- 
IT made plain. Address RELIABLE INCUBATOR 
AND BROODER COMPANY, QuINcy, ILL. 








EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 
Sell 25 pounds aa us among ous 
friends, and we wil ‘gis youa 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain, 
A Solid Gold Ring for 10 pounds sold, 
or a Safety Bicycle for greg sold. 
These articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and a gids. Write for 
particulars to W. G@ KE 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Placket-Hole Fastener. 











Keoge the plaeket-hole securely closed—is simple, 
flexible, inexpensive, and can’t wear out—does away 
with a % es. parent. and pins—and annoying 
displays. ail, 15 Cents. Agents Wanted. 


MAXWELL y 4. CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
FUN FOR THE BOYS. 


False Moustaches, Wigs, querade, Parlor, School, and 
and Whiskers for Mas- Btage Entertainments. 


Real Hair 


Moustache 10c.; Goatees, 5c.; Full Beards, 

bec. ree igs, Buffalo Bill, Chinese, — Farmers, 

and Irish Character Wigs, b mail, 25 cents. Catalogue 

other axthe & Watches, Rings, ovelties, Magic’ Tricks, Free. 
& CO., 100 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


One t Ge best one 
to give toa ig 
neither cuts ike ; 
knife, makes a noise 
like a gun, nor takes 
him away from a like 
a IN Til our 


FIFTY 
ING RESSES. 


It IRIN as TI as amuses, and can be made a source 
















A printing press, 
chase, 


of income instead of expense. Circular free. Specimen | 


book of type, cuts, &c.,5¢e. Amateur Printer’s Guide, 15ec. 


Address JOSEPH WATSON, 112 Chambers St., New York City. | 















ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, RELIGION and T 
ent, etc., nothing ean be 
tainments, 
‘son with small capital. 
parts of the world. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ject-teaching for Colleges. Schools, and iG Somdoy Schools. 
8 


fo 
Public exhibitions 
and Popular Illustrated Lectures 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford _the best and ghesgest means of ob- 
Our pesertmens of low 8, illustrating 
immense. For musement and Parlor Entertain- 
o@-Church Enter- 
ug A very prof- 
e table business for 


und as instructive or ‘amusing. 


PAY W 


We are the largest yy ay and dealers and shi od 
If you wish to know how to or 
tortainmente for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, ete:, for MAKING MONEY, 
name this paper, and send for our 


MCALLISTER, wrz.302 PAGE, BOOK FREE. 


rT, how_to conduct Parlor 

















Fast Black 


| Sateen Skirt 98, 


Ladies’ Skirt of fast black 
Sateen; three ruffles pink- 
ed top and bottom; warm 
lining of Outing Flannel; 
faced at bottom; usually 
sold at $1.45. Special to 
COMPANION readers at 


98 cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
the best values ever offer- 
ed in America mailed free 
to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 
A handsome Leopard, 


EBA 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


my “BB RUG, 


a size 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 8 
+ ; ‘inches, sent any where 


Cc. O. D. for $2.90. 


Regular retail price $6.00, Made 
from fine wool, handsomely 
fringed and reversible. A beau- 
tiful rae for the parlor or hall. 
ace lo mae sage. 











wanted in every town. 60-page 
colored illus. catalogue of ce 
and Chenille Curtains and Covers, 
Smyrna Rugs, &c.,free on request, 
if you mention this paper. 

W. T. SMITH & SON, Mfrs., 


3d and Lehigh Ave., PHILADA. 


“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


PATENTED. 











Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 





Manufactured by MORSE Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ RistInG SUN STOVE POLISH.” 








Every “boy should have it. Harper’s great pictorial eet | 
of the war. Over 1,000 grand illustrations,same as print 

in Harper’s Weekly during the war. Can now Se had 
nowhere else. 856 pages size of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Never sold under $16. efore. Now offered in 27 parts, 
post-paid for $3.50. sr AR PUBLISHING Co., Chicago. 














*sjueSy 0} sue] jeseqiy 





“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Ves, 1 ain ppy to say, through the marite 4 HAN- 
SON’S CORN .VE I can now w: ase. 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is ust as good; send Y. 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenect tady, N. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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LOVABLE AND ECCEN 


Mary Carpenter, who gave her life to Reforma- 
tory and Ragged School work in Bristol, England, 
is described by those who labored with-her as not 
only the most earnest but the most lovable of 
women. She had no sympathy with those who 
denied themselves bodily comforts, because she 
felt that such a practice involved a weakening of | 
powers which are entrusted to us for a good use. | 
Yet by nature she was an absolute stoic, quite 
indifferent to the simple pleasures of life. She | 
once said, with great simplicity, that at a country | 
house where she had passed a few days, “the | 
ladies and gentlemen all came down dressed for 
dinner, and evidently thought the meal rather a 
pleasant part of the day!” 

Salt beef and ham were so easily ordered that 
they appeared often on her table, and at length an 
inmate of her house remonstrated, and preferred a 

request for vegetables. Next day, as they entered 
their little dining-room, Miss Carpenter said com- 
placently, with a happy smile: 


“You see I have not forgotten your wish for 
vegetables!” 

And there, on a small plate, stood six little 
radishes ' 

Her special chair was a haircloth one, with 


wooden arms, and on the seat she had placed a 
small, square cushion, as hard as a board. A 
friend one day took up the cushion, and ironically 
taunted her with the love of luxury it indicated. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Carpentier, with infinite 
simplicity, “I am sorry to say that since my illness 
I have been obliged to have recourse to these 
indulgences!” 


| 
Her standard of rigor was even applicable to 


animals. One day she came on the house dog, 
“lying on the broad of her very broad back,” on 

. the rug before the fire. Miss Carpenter looked at 
her gravely for some seconds, and then turned 
away, saying, in atone of deep moral disapproba- 
tion, “Self-indulgent dog!” 

But she had a great sense of humor, and could 
laugh heartily enough at her own weaknesses when 
they were set forth before her. One day she said 
in a company of half a dozen people, each of whom 
was devoted to some special reform: 

“It’s a great pity that everybody will not join, 

and give the whole of their attention to the great 
cause of the age, because if they would, we should 
undoubtedly carry it.” 

“What a the great cause of the age?” asked 
everybody at once. “ -arliamentary Reform?” 
“The Abolition of Slavery?” ‘ Teetotalism?” 
“Woman’s Suffrage?” 

Miss Carpenter looked 
midst of the clamor. 

“Why!” said she, “the 
of course!” And nobody 
than the reformer herself. 

She had the reputation of loving to talk better 
than to listen, and a governor of Madras said after 
her visit there: “I listened to what Miss Carpenter 
had to tell me, but when I began to tell her what 
I knew of this country, she dropped asleep.” 

But her brain was always overwearied, and 
when she had talked for two or three hours about 
her pewe eacyene schemes, no wonder her power 
of attention suddenly collapsed. 

When Samuel J. May went to pass two or three 
days at her house in Bristol, she was delighted to 
take him about, and show him her schools. He 
listened with great interest for a time, but at length 
his attention flagged, and he said to Miss Cobbe, 
who was patiently silent: 

“When can we have our talk Which Theodore 
Parker promised me?” 

“Oh, by and by!” said Miss Carpenter, cheer- 
fully; and so she alw ays interposed until one day, 
when the three were preparing to mount a flight ot 
tremendous stairs, she exclaimed: 

‘Now, Mr. May and Miss Cobbe, 
your talk!” 

They gratefully began, breathless as they were, 
but at the top of the steps Miss Carpenter “quietly 
took the conversation again into her own hands. 


serenely about, in the 


Industrial Schools Bill, 
enjoyed the joke more 


you can have 


<-e- 
THE SNOW BLANKET. 


The value of a mantle of snow in protecting 
vegetation in the fields in winter is fully under- 
stood in farming districts, and the cause of the 
protective effect of the snow is an interesting 
subject of scientific inquiry. 

In Germany, where no such subject is ever 
allowed to escape investigation, Doctor Abels has 


recently made some important observations on the | 


thermal properties of snow. He has found that 
the looser the snow the greater its power to protect 
the ground beneath from the effects of external 
changes of temperature. 

Snow generally offers about four times as much 
resistance to such changes as a sheet of ice of the 
same thickness offers. When snow becomes closely 
packed, therefore, it is less effective as a protection 
to plant-life than when it lies loosely upon the 
surface. 

Other experiments show that while a blanket of 
snow protects the ground beneath from the chilling 
effects of the winter atmosphere, yet the surface 
of the snow itself, especially in clear weather, is 
colder than the air, so that snow tends to lower the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and where broad 


areas of country, or extensive mountain slopes, | 


are covered by it, important climatic conditions 
may be produced by the influence of the snow. 


-o- 


STRANGE. 


A good example of what is sarcastically called 
feminine logic is presented by a story told by 
a French paper. 


Monsieur X., a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, is travelling with his wife. They arrive 
at a seaside station and alight. The train passes 


n. 

Presently madame becomes suddenly excited. 

“My umbrella! My umbrella! Where’s 
umbrella?” 

“Whew!” says the deputy; “I left it on the 
train.” 

“On the train! And to think that they entrust 
the affairs of the nation to a man who isn’t capable 
of taking care of a woman’s umbrella!” 


my 


<-o- 


FULL OF GLORY. 


“O mamma,” cried five-year-old Dorothy, 
just as full of glory as I can be!” 
“What do you mean?” inquired her mother, 
with natural surprise. 
“Why-ee,” said Dorothy 
right on my spoon, and I 
oatmeal, mamma!” 


“Pm 


, “there was a sunbeam 
swallowed it with my 





tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








STOVEPIPE SHELF, 


| 

| Fits any size Pipe, also the Perfection 
Clothes Drier. The two best selling 
posseneis pfnbocestties on the market. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for catalogue. 

| x. M. Reateate, “Box 499, Fiy Mountain, N.Y. 





THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No wires to clog spout. 
ze falling off. Nickel-plated. Agents 














ent on receipt of 25 cents. Wanted. 

STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 

PERFECT PENCIL POINTER. 

Invaluable to all 

who use pencils. Will not 
break the lead or get amt of 
order. Express pekt.© 48 
Money refunded f not satis. 
Sactory. Send for circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 

At home *ZCORRESPONDENCE. Instruction thorough 


a_ Trinket but a 
Te 
1.25. 
TUATIONAL Di nted. Particulars free, PING 





NATIONAL HOOL of BOOK-KE INO 
Dept. E, Union Trust Building. 8ST. LO oF 0. 
Pe 














REVERSIBLE 
Collars ana Cuffs 





EXCEL IN 
Fit, Style and Wear 
The Most Economical 






Collars and Cuffs that are 
worn. They are Revers- 

ible; made of fine cloth and 

(-~ Both sides finished alike, 
me so that one 
collar is equal 
Ney, to two of any 

other kind. 

‘They are for sale at Fur- 
nishing Stores throughout 

the United States. A box of ten 

Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs at 25 

Cents per Box, in styles as 

shown. 


A Sam ple Collar 
and Pair of Cuffs 





7" by mail for 6 cents. 
fey Name Style and 
Size Wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 


77 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


24 Exchange Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
It’s so Easy to Light 


The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


& HU JBBARD MFG. CU., 
CHICAGO, 
Me rf IDE Ns, 









BRADLEY 
NEW York. 


Factories: CONN. 


THE YOUTH’S CO. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 







[PANION. 
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-ELgetRie LUSTRE STARCH 






MAKES LINEN 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 


Best Laundry Starch in the 
world. Requires no boiling. 
Always ready for instant use. 


First-Class Grocers Seil It. 
Blue Packages . . 10 cents. 


Sample Free to any la dy 


sending us her 
address and the name of her 
grocer. Mention Companion. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., Boston, Mass.. & Chicago, Hil. 








You do not need 
leave home or give 
present employment to secure a 
Practical Business Education. 
can teach you Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 

Arithmetic, Spelling Grammar, Law, Letter 
Writing, ete, BY MAIL. This is the kind of 
knowledge that pays and our teachers will prepare 
you thoroughly. Utilize your spare time and fit your 
self for a good position. Business men with dollars 
are seeking young people with business sense. Write 
for ‘FREE catalogue, giving particulars. A Trial 
Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You can steer in any direction — without 
scraping your feet, if you have the 


Flexible Flyer 


A sled that responds to a touch like a well- 
trained horse. The strongest and lightest 
sled made. Swiftest to ride down the hill— = 
easiest to pull up. The pride and joy of every 
hoy who owns one. Just the thing for Christ- 
mas. Sold everywhere. Catalogue Free, 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 














. 


Elastic Stocking, 


Knee Cap, Anklet 
Etc. 






The patented 
stay takes the 

strain; thus preventing 

stretching and tearing. 
Easier to put on and take off 
and more durable than any 
other. Made in thread 
silk elastic. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

POMEROY CO., 785 Broadway, New York City. 


or 





You May 
Never Need It, 


But If You Should — What Then ? 


A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but 
The best revolver 
You want something you can depend on— 
Send stamp for descriptive 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


that once is of vital importance. 
too good then. 
you want a Smith & Wesson. 







is none 


r atalogue. 











A Boy's Life Saved. 










on his face. 
cured him. 
Va.) Times. 


THE 
ONLY 


Elizabeth (W. 


AYER'S sxx 





“Last winter, my oldest child, Harrison, now aged four 
years, was taken ill with some kind of a skin disease. 
times he would break out in almost a solid sore all over—even 
After the physicians exerted their skill on hini 
in vain, we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and two bottles of it 
I have great faith in Ayer’s remedies. 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved the life of my dear boy. 
can hardly express my gratitude. 


SARSAPARILLA 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 





At 









I believe 
Words 
Editor 


” 


—JosEPH GRAY, 





















AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL for Colds and Coughs, 






the Master Surgical | 











LEWANDO’ su 1s irate Place, Boston. 

365 F ifth Ave., New York. 
All materials dyed or Geuseed. Established 
1s29. Largest in America. Send for Price-List. 


** NOX-’EM-ALL”’ 


Combination 


PANT , Suit. 


To fit Boys from 4 to 16 years of 
age. All wool. Stylishly cut 
Well made. 


Samples of cloth free 
Price, $5.00. 


The best and most popular Combination 
Suit sold. Send us age, height, weight of 
boy and size of cap and we will guarantee 
fit. Coat, two pairs pants, cap to match, 
$5.00, sent ©. O. D. subject to inspec 
tion. If ordered prepaid send 5.50. 
money cheerfully refunded if suit is in 
any way unsatisfactory. Long Cape 
Ulster to match suit, sent C. O. D., $5.00. 
prepaid send %5.50. 


Full Line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


OUR “BABY SINGER.”’ 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and wi: irranted to do 
good sewing. Has a perfect 
finger protector, uses a regu- 
lar needle, and sent complete 
by express prepaid, with 
thread, needles, and every- 
thing ready for operation. 
Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded, 


Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


Box 2751. New 








If ordered 





P.O. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 


York City. 








zel or Hama- 

melis without 

the odor. 

25c. a Tube, tull size, post-paid, if not for sale 
I your Druggist. 


It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
Sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, 
Summer, Winter. 


Sample Size Tube Free. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Corticelli Silk. 


Ancther Gold Medal has been given to Corticelli 
and with it the 








Silk for superiority 
Special 
of 









Diploma 
ionor. 





This last award is from the California Inter- 
national Exposition, 1894. Corticelli Silk bas been a 
winner of Prize Medals for 56 years on account of 
excellence. Prudent purchasers will save time, 
money and mental friction, by selecting this brand 
The engraving shows Corticelli Silk, Button-Hole 
Twist and Worsted Roll Braid, matching in color, as 
sold by leading dealers. 

NONOTU CK SILK CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 
*t. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia aad St. Paal. 


Study 
Law at 
Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
Woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law @ 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 
to Practise law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 
ness Men and Wemen. 

The tuition fee is smail, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The \Prague Correspondence 
chool of Law. 











91 Telephone Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 



























WORLD’S | 
——— FAIR. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
“a yeur, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
agg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
boc’’s unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to atrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


the tribe went up to the instruments, stared steadily 
ut them for a while, grunted, and returned to the 
cirele about the council fire. Not a word was 
spoken by any one. 

Soon another Indian rose, walked sedately to the 
instruments, gravely examined them, grunted, and 
returned to his place by the fire. This example 
was followed by half a dozen others, after which 
a short consultation was held. The chief then 
approached the white men. 

“That what Indian know,” he said, drawing a 
small circle on the ground with a stick. ‘That 
what white man know,” he continued, drawing a | 
larger circle outside the first. “This what nobody 
know,” pointing to what lay without the last circle. 

“White man know that,” he went on, indicating 
the instruments. “Indian not know it. Indian 
know the sun. Him never cheat. Him always 
same. Him throw shadow. Indian give white 
man land one side.” 

After long consultation, it was decided that a 
line drawn in the direction in which the sun would 
cast a shadow from an agreed point at ten o’clock 
should be made the boundary, the white man 
taking the land on one side, and the Indians keep- 
ing that on the other. r | 

The other boundaries of the concession were | 
those of the original territory of the tribe, supple- 
mented by watercourses and other objects. 

Such lines have been frequently used in con- 
cluding bargains with the redmen, and have become 
known as ten-o’clock lines. 


PUT UPON HIS HONOR. 


The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Soldeverywhere. (Adv. 








JaCROSE PasTE DENTIFRICE. By CHARLES 
Gorpon Buck. When used with a wet brush, 
produces a pure, creamy foam which fills every 
crevice, thoroughly cleansing and refreshing the 
mouth. It polishes the teeth without injury to the 
enamel, prevents decay and renders the gums firm 
and brilliant. Per tube, 25c.; per jar, 50c. 

Sold by dealers in high-grade toilet goods. Full 
size tube sent prepaid for 12 2-cent stampe. 

Address BUCK & RAYNER, Dept. A. 
State and Madison Sts,, CHICAGO. 


A Woman’s 


Crowning Glory 
Is HER HAIR. 
We will mail the latest 
styles in hair goods to reli- 
able parties throughout the 
United States for approval. 
No money required until 
goods are received and if 
unsatisfactory in any way 
they can be returned to us. 
Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
451A Washington Street. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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What is 
Pantasote ? 


A Leading Question 


It is a covering material, used as a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 


for Yacht, Steamboat, Railway, Carriage, Dining and 
Smoking oom Seats, Cushions an Furnishings. 
Nothing like it for Table Covers and Mats, and hun- 
dreds of household purposes. It looks exactly like 
leather, wears as well, costs half as much. It is light, 





In 1846, when bands of outlaws were a constant 
menace to life and property in Hungary, the widow | 
of a wealthy magnate was living in a lonely castle 
not far from the principal route between Buda and 
Vienna. This lady received one morning a polite 
note, requesting her to provide supper at ten 
o’clock that night for twelve gentlemen! There | 
could be no doubt as to the character of her selfs | 
invited guests; but she realized the futility of 
sending to town for help, as every road would be 
watched, and her courier waylaid. 

At ten o’clock that evening up rode an armed 
band of twelve men. The castle gates were thrown 
open, and the mistress herself stood at the entrance 
to receive them, richly apparelled, as if to welcome | 
honored and invited guests. She took the arm of 
the chief, and led the way to the dining hall. 

There a goodly feast was spread, the tables and 

ideboard being covered with a magnificent display 





TONSILLITIS. 


The common name of this disorder is “sore 
throat,” although a distinction should be made 
between an affection of the tonsils and an invasion 
of any other part of the throat. 

Many persons have a tendency to tonaillitis, and 
upon the slightest exposure the tonsils become 
inflamed and swollen, causing much annoyance as 
well as actual pain. The inflammation may even 
go on to ulceration. Then the disease is commonly 
known as “‘quinsy.” 

What happens in tonsillitis is briefly this: the 
membranes and underlying tissues of the tonsils, 
which are usually soft and spongy and covered 
with a secretion which keeps them always moist, 
become congested, and the secretion being wholly 
or nearly stopped, the surface becomes dry and 
hot. There is also more or less of fever accompa- 
nying the disturbance. 

The commonest cause of tonsillitis is probably 
exposure to cold and damp, although it may be set 
up by any form of direct irritation. 

With those in whom there is a tendency to tonsil- 
litis, there is often present constantly more or less 
of a catarrh of the upper respiratory tract. Some 
writers even go so far as to say that these cases 
are hereditary in their nature, and it is true that 
very often two or more members of the same 
family are afflicted with the same disposition to 
the trouble. 

Proximity to the sea-coast or other places of a 
damp and changeable temperature conduces to the 
chronic form of this disorder. 

The onset of an attack is usually sudden, and in 
a short time symptoms of a very disagreeable 
nature appear. Headache, pain in the throat, 
inability to swallow and general discomfort render 
life nearly unbearable. Not infrequently earache, 
from the extension of the inflammation to the canal 
of the ear, adds to the sufferer’s distress. 

Fortunately, however, this disagreeable distur- 
bance is speedily amenable to proper treatment. 
The attack should be made upon it from every 
quarter; the general feverishness should be dis- 
pelled by a suitable perspiration-starter, like a 
drink of hot lemonade, and the swelling of the 
tonsils should be reduced by hot gargles and by 
applications of heat or cold to the angles of the 
jaw. 

Above all, if there is the slightest appearance of 
ulceration upon the surface of the tonsils, there 
should be no delay in calling a competent physician, 
since there is danger of mistaking for simple 
tonsillitis what may really be diphtheria or quinsy. 

Many persons advocate cutting off the tonsils, 
especially where there is a pronounced tendency 
to inflammation. This may be safely left to the 
judgment of the family physician, although it may 
be said that an enlarged tonsil is in itself an 
exciting cause of tonsillitis. 
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TEN-O’CLOCK LINES. 


The most original and primitive way of marking 
a boundary was probably that of Queen Dido and 
her colony, when they stipulated, before the found. 
ing of Carthage, for as much land as could be 
enclosed by a bull’s hide. All tribes belonging to 
the infancy of civilization have like peculiar modes 
of reckoning. 

From a point near the mouth of the Miami River 
extends, northwest through Indiana, a boundary 
known as the ten-o’clock line. This is one limit of 
an Indian grant. 

When the tribe had agreed to cede a portion of 
their territory to the whites, a meeting was held 
for the purpose of marking out the ground. A 
surveyor was present, and had mounted his com. 
pass and telescope on a tripod. The head man of 





of gold and silver plate, the accumulation of 
many generations. | 
The leader of the robbers started in surprise, | 
but quickly recovered himself, and acted the part | 
of a well-bred gentleman during the feast. At its | 
close he said: | 
“Madam, the happiest moments of _ life have | 
always been the shortest. In appealing to my 
honor as you have done to-night, you have saved 
me from the commission of a crime. Bad as I am, 
no one ever appealed to my honor in vain. As for 
you,” looking sternly around with his hand on his 
— “whoever takes anything from this house 
es 


Subsequently the name of the robber was discov- 
ered. He was an impoverished younger son of 
one of the noblest families in Hungary. His fate 
was sad enough; he was captured a few months 
after the above incident, and ended his life under 
the hands of the common hangman. 


CONTEMPTUOUS. 

Some men are skeptical as to the value of small 
things. They seem to share the opinion of the old 
lady in a New England town, who declared that 
she would “rather be trampled underfoot by an 


soft, durable, waterproof. 
Ask any Retailer for it, or send to 


PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard Street, New York City. 











CARMEL SOAP—The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive Oil by a mission society 
in Palestine. After twenty years’ use in America, it is 
recognized Ve the ve best soap for Nursery, 
—— or Bath, where quality is the first consider- 
ation. 

fine topographical map of Palestine sent 
on application to the Euporters, 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 122 Pearl Street, New York. 





ae TAKE ADVICE FROM 


eS ANTA CLAUS 





LUNDBORGS 
PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Good Stories for Boys. 


RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE; Or, 
Striking out for Himself, 
AND 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE ; : 
3 
4 
4 





Or, Luke Foster’s Strange Voyage. 


In the past few years no writer has become 
so popular with the boys as Edward Strate- 
meyer, the author of the above books, whose 
stories, while having a high moral tone, are 
full of incident. No better books than these 
can be found fora + | =. Each volume 
beautifully illustrated an 
in cloth. Price $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers or will be sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
REREEETETETE 


andsomely bound 











Winchester Repeating 





and game shooters. 





elephant than sca’t by a mouse.” | 


A revolver of the smallest calibre was exhibited 
one day in a city of the “Wild West,” by a young | 
man newly arrived from the East. 

He had expected the trapper to whom he was 
peeks, displaying it, to be filled with admiration, 

ut the big man viewed the weapon not only with 
indifference, but even with contempt. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked the young man at last. 

“Like it!” exclaimed the trapper, on whose 
weather-beaten features disgust was a writ- 
ten. “If a fellow ever shot me with that sneakin’ 
little pistol, and I knew it, I’d be ready to kick him, 
sure! 


BAD SIGN. 


“How’s your boy Jeems gettin’ along down to 
Boston?” inquired a Centreville resident of Mrs. 
Peter Rickets, familiarly known as “the Widow 
Peter.” 


“Well, Jeems says he’s gettin’ on fust-rate,” 
answered Mrs. Peter, ‘an’ he’s allus been a truth 
ful boy. But there’s one thing worrits me, an’ I 
declare I might jest as well out with it, seein’ 
you’re sech an old friend. 

“He come on from Boston with a colored shirt on, 
an’ a white collar. He brought a white shirt in his 
bag, so’s to appear matched up whilst he was here; 
but it come over me jest like a flash when I stood 
off to take a good look at him, that my boy Jeems, 
that had a father that wouldn’t owe a cent any 
more’n he’d steal one—my boy Jeems has fell 
behind with his washerwoman!” 


CONCLUSIVE. 

Here is a sample of American humor which 
might any day be paralleled, for the same incident 
might happen over and over among people born 
with a funny bone. 


Two men met in the country road, perhaps on 
the way to and from market. 

“How are you, old Ben Russell?” called one. 

“Come, now,” said the other, “I'll bet you I aint 
any older’n you! Tell me what’s the earliest 
recollection you can put your finger on.” 

“Well,” said the other, thinking a moment 
intently, “the very fust thing I can remember is 
hearing pooste say, when you went by, ‘There 
goes old Ben Russell!’” | 


ECONOMICAL. 


Some days are so set apart from the rest that we 
naturally shrink from profaning them by doing 
anything commonplace or trivial. 


“Will you have some oatmeal?” said Mary’s 
— at the breakfast-table on Christmas morn- 
ng. 

“No, mamma,” answered Mary. “I think I won’t 
waste my stomach on oatmeal to-day.’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A VILLAGE humorist was asked to suggest a 


by all the most advanced trap 


Single Shot-Rifles 
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Rifles 
Shot-Guns 


Our Model 1893 Shot-Gun is now used 











ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS GUN. 


Everything that is Newest and Best in Repeating Arms as well as 
all kinds of Ammunition are made by the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
ag Send a Postal Card with your address for our 112-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





Christmas Gifts. 





is finer by far than any previous year. 


this or European markets. Our Collection of 


—— LOWEST 





motto for the new grocery, and he proposed this: 
“Honest tea is the best policy.” 


‘Mail Orders. 





9 9 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Etc. 





Useful and Ornamental. 





Our Assortment of Holiday Goods for this Season 

It comprises everything useful or ornamental to be found in 

Bronzes, Onyx Tables and Cabinets, Lamps, Bisque, Royal Worcester, 
Austrian Ware and other Potteries, cannot be Surpassed. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF DOLLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


PRICES. —— 


We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods to all 
parts of the World, Guaranteeing Satisfaction to the Customer or 
Refunding the Money. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER The California 
sue Mid-Winter Fair 


was no exception to the rule: 


Chocolat-Mcnicr 


there received the 


Highest Award: 


GOLD MEDAL — DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 














ON A COLD MORNING 
A GOOD HOT CUP OF 


Chocolat=Menier 


(The best and Cheapest Vanilla Chocolate.) 








Nothing so Reviving. 


Prepare as follows: Take one of the six sticks (in each 
half-pound package), break it into small pieces and dissolve 
in three tablespoonfuls of water, over a brisk fire; stir until 
completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cups and 
boil for about five minutes. Water may be used in place of milk. 





a If he hasn’t it on sale, 
C rt O Cc O 3 A ¥ Z send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
MENIER American Branch, No. 86 
. West Broadway, N. Y. 
Annual Sales Exceed City, or 59 Wabash Ave., 
33 MILLION POUNDS. | Chicago. 


















A New rel 


For serving .the Dressing of Chicken, 
Turkey, Goose, etc., a large ea with a 
long, narrow bowl is needed. meet 
this demand we have made this pd 


Dressing Spoon 


as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, in the new and popular 


Empire Pattern. 


This is perhaps the most beautiful 
and attractive pattern in Solid 
Silver Tableware yet designed. 
It follows in true historical 
relation the “Old English’’ 
pattern so familiar to THE 
COMPANION readers, as 
the period from which 
that was derived was 
followed by the Em- 
pire of Napo- 
leon. 


























Ask your 
Jeweler to 


; how you this 
Spoon, and the 
“Empire Pattern” 

in Forks, Spoons, etc. 













The Empire Pattern is 
Yy made in all the pieces that 

comprise a complete Table 
Service, and in all substantial 


weights that will endure for gen- 
erations. 
















Whenever seeking choice Silverware in quality 
and design, either for Gifts or your own Table, 
see that it is stamped with the Towle Trade- 
Mark. This is an absolute guarantee that 
it is fully up to the English Standard and is 


925 


—— Fine. 


1000 
FOR SALE BY ALL 


First-class Jewelers 
in the United States. 


——————————— $——— eee 








&@ In case your Dealer cannot supply you 
with the special designs you wish we will be 
pleased to inform you where they can be found. 
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Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





























1) Are becoming better known, more famous, every 
q month. This means first quality Instruments at 
5 FAIREST prices. 

. Fourteen hundred of them were sold during the 
-} World’s Fair, and Four Medals and Diplomas of 
Highest Honor were awarded to them. 

The ‘“‘Crown” Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier is the present sensation of the musical 
World, and can ONLY be had on the “Crown” 
Pianos. It gives a perfect Piano with the 
additional power to imitate at will the Harp, 
Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as an 
accompaniment to the Piano, or as inde- 
pendent Instruments. It does not add to 
the cost of the Instrument. & 
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Our catalogue, handsomely illustrated, will be é ve 
mailed Free to any address upon application. te 7 


) GEO. P. BENT, Mir., sor tani Chicago. SS 
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A portrait of Beeman, the manufacturer, is on 
the wrapper of every genuine package of 


BEEMAN’S 
me  PHPSIN 


ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN e IM 
GUM. e 
For Indigestion and Seasickness. 


Every tablet contains One Grain of Beeman's 
Pure Pepsin. 
Sample package for five cents in stamps. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
43 Lake Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 






















HRISTMAC - .° 
RESCENTO' : *| 


What Holiday Present to a Boy or Girl would be apprc- “=e 








ciated more than a First-class, Easy-running BICYCLE ? 





Our unequalled facilities enable us to list 
our popular Juvenile Wheels at 


*40 ana *50, 


These are not old style, heavy 
machines, but are light weight 
Bicycles of the latest designs, 
high-grade and up-to-date, fitted / 
with brake, mud-guards and tool | 
bag containing all necessary tools, 
pump and repair kit for_pneuma- 


tic tires. We guarantee every 


Crescent —T 
: To b fect in Construction, 
ENCYCI® Scan 


Send for Catalogue describing our Juvenile Wheels, FREE. 


Chicago WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. new York. 























ao IECES 5 BRO os 1847 PLATED REL: With A A Consmarion 
ROGER: SiveR RPE are Ware “Sweet HOME” SOAR 
% gecate Roe REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3TABLE SPOONS; 
1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLO-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN, 


OF A “Cy pyTAV eR cer’ PECs mre FREE, 1 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. Tue SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


On a “Cy autAUQUAS 1 EATER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT,3 
FEET, DiA.OF DRUM 8% INCHES; WEIGHT,30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


“Chautangy a esK. FREE. Sie" Sone 


POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND- RUBBED. 5 Feer HIGH, 
SEL WIDE, 10'6 INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY AND ToILeT SoAPs.“BORAXINE” AND 






° Toler ARTICLES, es AT RETAIL WOULD 


ErrHer PREMIUM’ Gane a GbWine $40. $$ } ‘You Get A ut FOR $ 10.00 + we wr 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL, IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 
if NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


See COMPANION Oct. 25th and Nov. 29th. THe Larxin Soap Mrc.@- (BUFFALO, NY. 
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100 Years: 
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&- men and methods, systems, creeds, 


New fabrics, nostruns, wares, 
Arise and pass roll by, 
Yet there’s no change in Dears; 
Pears? wilet tablet has survived 
Through all the hopes and fears 
Involved in Time's unhalting fight 
a hundred years 


Within this soaps transparent depths 
\These_seems to be revealed 


‘A- HUNDRED ‘YEARS : AGO: 


The story of the Abi ntury, 


With princes and with cottagers, Pears’ me Op still be foremost as 


And all Wis\ \ NZS ; With artisans and peers, T has a hundred years. 







It tells of a ia 


Of laughter, dl 
And intend ‘\ 


™~s 
and \present for 





A changeful hundred years. 
From George unto Victoria 

This soap has washed its Way 
A beautifying element 

That holds supremest sway : 


julence, It's been the toilet favorite 
\ tears For full a hundred years. 
\ 


+S. 94% 2 Se Ww; 
The beauties of the kerbs Come and go unceasingly, Sa 
‘F 

Of powder, puff, and/patc 

Kept faithful to their faithful Beara, Yet Bears? Gaap retains its (de rye 
And never found i 

And! when the aged 
Dies out and disappears, 











fe and red, and green and pink, 
names of empty sound,! /,, 


h, * (The buyer to confound ; ~/,| PEARS IS 


match ; While other names fall dumb, 
And having lived a hundred years, 
Will hundreds more to come 




















